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human life is sacred... 
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2. Sacredness and Christian 
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3. Sacredness and 
contemporary application 
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Amsterdam. This conference will explore disagreements among Christians on 
'matters that matter' and responses to such. 

Call for papers from biblical, historical, theological, and practical perspectives 
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Editorial 

This issue continues publishing papers presented at the Convictional 
Theologies Conference held at the International Baptist theological Study 
Centre, Amsterdam, 04-06 November 2014. The first set of papers have been 
published in the first issue 6.1 of volume six of Baptistic Theologies. Papers 
in that collection are addressing methodological concerns of the convictional 
theologising as well as exploring new venues of creative engagement with 
the primary theologies of convictional communities. The attention of authors 
of the papers presented in this second issue 6.2 of Baptistic Theologies is 
focused on historical and contemporary practical theological matters of 
baptistic ecclesiology, leadership, relationship to the state and mission. 

Andy Goodliff mulls over Stanley Hauerwas’ criticism of the 
deficiencies of the notion of voluntarism of Protestant and, particularly of 
baptistic communities. Hauerwas argues instead for a vision of Christianity 
as a set of life (trans-) forming practices. Building up on the work of Paul 
Fiddes and taking Baptists as an example, Goodliff argues in response to 
Hauerwas that within baptistic tradition there is a theology of covenant that 
offers a necessary corrective. He is suggesting that baptism, Eucharist, and 
preaching can be considered as covenantal practices. 

Fulco van Hulst takes a close look at the doctrine of atonement and 
considers the case of moral influence atonement originally formulated by 
Peter Abelard (Pierre Abelard). Reading Abelard through ‘Narrative 
Christus Victor ’ perspective, developed in the work of the Mennonite 
theologian J. Denny Weaver, allows for a different interpretation of the 
atonement. Van Hulst argues that the violence Jesus underwent on the cross 
is human violence and not of God. This understanding is set off through the 
resurrection and leads a believer in turn to repentance and to a renewed life. 
Atonement in essence, Van Hulst concludes, is the renewal of life into a life 
that is in accordance with the ethic of God’s Kingdom inspired through the 
loving sacrifice of Christ. 

Taking a lead from McClendon’s Trinitarian interpretation of God’s 
authority, Doug Heidebrecht explores in his article how God’s ultimate 
authority is related to the various proximate or delegated authorities 
recognised within the Christian community. He sides with McClendon in 
examining the nature of church leaders’ authority (preachers, teachers, 
pastors and elders) within the context of Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 

In her paper Annette Mosher considers the thought of a Puritan and 
largely a baptistic thinker, Roger Williams, and its value for contemporary 
politically and religiously troubled world we live in. Her argument is that 
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Williams encountered similar troubles in the New World that we experience 
today. She comes to a conclusion that Williams’ thoughts on religious 
freedom, separation of church and state, and Christian diversity are as useful 
in the twenty-first century as they were in the seventeenth. 

The last three contributions to this collection of essays cluster around 
the theme of mission of baptistic communities. Philipp F. Bartholoma 
suggests that free churches in Germany emerged in a context of dominant 
expressions of Christendom and thus defined themselves to a significant 
degree as antitypes to the mainline churches. This shaped the formation of 
their collective identity through a process of ecclesiological differentiation. 
Considering the fact that free churches now face an increasingly post- 
Christian, secular environment, they can no longer define their ecclesial 
identity and mission practices in opposition to other Christian groups within 
the sphere of a Christendom culture. 

Brian R. Talbot and Jim Purves are probing the mission context of 
Scotland. Talbot is presenting results of his detailed investigation of overseas 
mission work of the Scottish Baptists in the twentieth century. He asserts that 
financial giving for overseas mission had increased significantly over the 
century prior to 1925, but the opportunities for expansion of the work and its 
associated costs significantly exceeded the capacity of the denominations to 
raise the necessary funds. He found out that significant numbers of men and 
women served overseas prior to 1930 until the rising costs of medical 
missions, together with growing nationalist and anti-foreigner movements in 
India and China, respectively, reduced their numbers. The focus of Purves’ 
reflections is the contemporary mission identity of Scottish Baptists. His 
paper seeks to develop insights offered by McClendon in exploring how 
convictions might be shaped as drivers designed intentionally to be formative 
in shaping the lives of persons and communities. He argues that such 
convictional drivers within Scottish context can have an ontological identity, 
rooted in the Being of God. They are made formative in and upon persons 
and communities through the action of the Holy Spirit, leading into 
participation with God in a manner that is both kenotic and anastatic. 


Parush Parushev 
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Why Baptist Ecclesiology is Non-Voluntary 

Andy Goodliff 


Abstract: This article begins with Stanley Hauerwas’ criticism of much 
contemporary churchgoing as voluntaristic, of which Baptists are a pointed 
example. In response I argue that within its tradition is a theology of 
covenant, articulated most clearly by Paul Fiddes, that offers a necessary 
corrective. Fiddes’ theology of covenant needs to be grounded in practice; 
the article concludes by suggesting that baptism, Eucharist, and preaching be 
read as covenant practices. 

Keywords: Voluntarism, covenant, practice 

In an essay called ‘In Defense of Cultural Christianity: Reflections on Going 
to Church’, Stanley Hauerwas suggests we think of the church as ‘non¬ 
voluntary’. 1 He uses this description in order to offer an alternative to the 
idea that being part of a church is ‘either voluntary or determined’. 2 The 
notion he wishes to challenge is the widespread assumption that we have a 
choice, just another ‘consumer preference’, 3 as to where we go to church. 

Hauerwas argues that a voluntarism underwrites much Protestant 
Christianity. Conversion is ‘the making of a voluntary commitment’ 4 and 
Christians, both those in ministry and those not, believe that Christianity is 
primarily about a personal relationship with God, in which there is no 
authority outside the believer. 5 Hauerwas admires instead Catholicism, 
which still offers, to some degree, a vision of Christianity not as something 
that any Christian gets to make up their own mind about, but as a set of 
practices to which we submit our lives. 

In another essay, Hauerwas, in agreement with Harold Bender, says 
the voluntarism of Protestant Christianity has its roots in the contribution of 
Anabaptist Christianity, to which we might also add the European Baptists. 6 
According to Hauerwas, this has ‘been by no means good news’, for church 


1 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘In Defense of Cultural Christianity: Reflections on Going to Church’, in his Sanctify 
Them in the Truth: Holiness Exemplified (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1998), p. 164. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 166. 

5 Elsewhere Hauerwas addresses the particular issue that individual Christians believe they can read the 
Bible without the church: Unleashing the Scripture: Freeing the Bible from Captivity to America 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993). 

6 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘Whose Church? Which Future? Whither the Anabaptist Vision?’, his In Good 
Company: The Church as Polis (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press 1995) 
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becomes a bunch of Mike-minded individuals who share the conviction that 
they should respect each other’s right to make up his or her mind’. 7 Whilst 
voluntarism, at its beginnings in the baptistic movements was a ‘prophetic 
challenge’, in our own post-Christendom times, Hauerwas claims, ‘the call 
for voluntary commitment cannot help but appear as a legitimation of the 
secular commitment to autonomy’. 8 

In a third essay Hauerwas criticises the voluntary church, which he 
says is characterised primarily by a demand to be friendly, existing as it does 
in a buyer’s market. 9 Hauerwas’ chief concern is that he can see no way that 
the church can be a disciplined community if it is wedded so tightly to 
voluntarism. A voluntary church becomes a collection of people who share 
similar interests, albeit in style of worship or children’s work. Beneath the 
voluntary church is an individualism, which always makes church incidental 
to salvation. 

This understanding of the voluntary church is certainly one found 
amongst contemporary Baptists. So the Baptist historian H. Glenn Hinson 
has written that ‘the heart of our [Baptist] tradition is the voluntary principle 
in religion’. 10 Along similar lines Stephen Holmes’ recent book on Baptist 
theology argues that there is an ‘intense individualism’ 11 within the Baptist 
practice of believers’ baptism. He states that ‘Baptists believe that God 
addresses, calls and save human beings as individuals; we do not need to be 
ashamed of that’. 12 Each individual is ‘responsible’ for their response to God, 
this alone is what ‘counts’. 13 What perhaps is not emphasised by Holmes 
here is that any response is never entirely free, but is shaped by a ‘variety of 
influences and conditionings’. 14 This stress on the individual is contested by 
other Baptists, who see it as all too pervasive within Baptist church life; they 
argue it to be more a product of modernity, which has infected Baptist 
churches. So, one of the key themes of Curtis Freeman’s Contested 
Catholicity is an argument against individualism and for a more catholic 


7 Hauerwas, ‘Whose Church? Which Future?’, p. 71. 

8 Ibid., p. 73. 

9 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘How We Lay Bricks and Make Disciples’, After Christendom?: How the Church Is 
to Behave If Freedom, Justice, and a Christian Nation Are Bad Ideas (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999 
[1991]), pp. 93-111. 

10 E. Glenn Hinson, ‘Forming Baptist Identity(ies) in American Higher Education’, Perspectives in 
Religious Studies 34.4 (Winter 2007), p. 366 cited in Elizabeth Newman, ‘Remembering How to 
Remember: Harmon’s Subversive Orthodoxy’, Pro Ecclesia 18.4 (Fall 2009), p. 377. 

11 Stephen R. Holmes, Baptist Theology (Edinburgh: T & T Clark International, 2012), p. 6. 

12 Ibid., p. 95. 

13 Ibid., pp. 6, 95. 

14 James McClendon, ‘The Voluntary Church in the Twenty-First Century’, in Ryan Andrew Newson and 
Andrew C. Wright (eds.), The Collected Works of James Wm. McClendon, Jr., volume 1 (Waco: Baylor 
University Press, 2014), p. 153. 
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ecclesiology. 15 In defence of Holmes he argues that alongside this intense 
individualism is an equally ‘strong commitment’ to the local church: ‘God’s 
call comes to individuals, it is true, but the call is to be a part of a community 
of faith’. 16 I suggest Holmes would argue, with Hauerwas, against the 
excessive individualism amongst churches today, but at the same time would 
want to protect what, in his view, is the importance (rightly) of the 
individual’s response to God. Perhaps from an unlikely source the Roman 
Catholic theologian, Nicholas Healy suggests ‘it would be healthy to retain 
some of the individualism of the Baptist churches’, but as a check to ‘place 
it within a stronger understanding of catholicity’. 17 

For the rest of this paper I want to argue, with the help of Paul Fiddes, 
that in the case of Baptists, it is a misnomer to describe Baptist ecclesiology 
as voluntaristic, 18 or at least necessarily so. Fiddes has been at the forefront 
of a rediscovery of the centrality of covenant within Baptist theology. 19 A 
theology of covenant is stamped all over Fiddes’ attempt to articulate a 
Baptist ecclesiology: it is a thread that runs throughout his book Tracks and 
Traces: Baptist Identity in Church and Theology? 0 Its most detailed 
presentation, to date, appears in an essay Fiddes wrote in honour of the 
Baptist historian B. R. White: “‘Walking Together”: The Place of Covenant 
theology in Baptist Life Yesterday and Today’. 21 

Fiddes begins by suggesting that the covenant made by the English 
Separatists at Gainsborough in 1606 or 1607 is a ‘defining’ moment in the 


15 He writes that for ‘Other Baptists the journey is about ... communion, not individualism’, Curtis 
Freeman, Contested Catholicity: Theology for Other Baptists (Waco: Baylor University Press, 2014), p. 
209. 

16 Holmes, Baptist Theology , p. 95. 

17 Nicholas Healy, ‘Traditions, Authorities, and the Individual Christian’, Pro Ecclesia 18.4 (Fall 2009), p. 
374. Elsewhere Healy criticizes Hauerwas, stating that he ‘does not take sufficiently into account the 
individual Christian as an independent force within the all-controlling church’, Nicholas M. Healy, 
Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2014), p. 120. 

18 Freeman makes similar arguments in his Contested Catholicity, p. 246. 

19 Darrell Jackson says the renewed interest in covenant is a ‘revisioning of Baptist theology’, Darrell 
Jackson, ‘The Discourse of “Belonging” and Baptist Church Membership in Contemporary Britain: 
Historical, Theological and Demotic Elements of a Post-Foundational Theological Proposal’, (unpublished 
ThD diss., University of Birmingham, 2009), p. 65. 

20 This emphasis on covenant can also be found in several significant reports on baptism, ecclesiology and 
ministry by the Baptist Union’s Doctrine and Worship Committee during the 1990s, of which Fiddes was 
chair and the principle author. In addition, two short books, Something to Declare and On the Way of Trust 
written by the then-principals of the four English Baptist Colleges, of which Fiddes was one, are also shaped 
significantly by covenant. It is not inaccurate to say that English Baptist theology during this decade was 
re-cast in covenant language, culminating in practice in the millennium call to churches by the Baptist 
Union to take part in a covenant renewal, see Covenant 21 (Didcot, UK: Baptist Union of Great Britain, 
2000 ). 

21 Paul S. Fiddes, “‘Walking Together”: The Place of Covenant Theology in Baptist Life Yesterday and 
Today’, Tracks and Traces: Baptist Identity in Church and Theology (Milton Keynes, UK: Paternoster, 
2003), pp.21-47. Reprinted earlier in William Brackney, Paul S. Fiddes and John H. Y. Briggs (eds.), 
Pilgrim Pathways: Essays in Baptist History’ in Honour of B. R. White (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University 
Press, 1999), pp. 47-74. 
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Baptist story. 22 The pastor of this congregation was John Smyth, who, with 
Thomas Helwys would found the first Baptist church in 1609. The language 
of the Gainsborough covenant is both vertical and horizontal; it is ‘both with 
God and with each other’. 23 It is a covenant that expresses both a deep 
commitment to one another and at the same time an openness to how and 
where that commitment may lead—it speaks of ‘walking together in ways 
known and yet to be made known’. Fiddes acknowledges that the story that 
unfolded is one that resulted in dissension and separation, but argues that the 
practice of covenanting together was to bear fruit in later seventeenth century 
Baptist life and its recovery in the present is vital to an understanding and 
practice of Baptist ecclesiology today. 

Fiddes’ discussion of covenant theology identifies ‘four threads of 
significance’ that together offer a thick account of covenant for English 
Puritans and Separatists. 24 The first thread is to recognise that ‘covenant’ was 
a reference to the covenant that God has made with humanity for their 
salvation in Jesus Christ: an eternal covenant of grace. The key figure behind 
this concept of covenant is Calvin, who sees Christ as the mediator of God’s 
covenant both in the Old Testament and in the New Testament. 

The second thread is to see this divine covenant as a ‘transaction’ 
between God the Father and God the Son; the Son submits to the will of the 
Father to save the elect. The covenant of grace is understood to be made 
between the persons of the Trinity. The covenant is primarily a covenant 
within God in which humanity benefits ‘second Hand’ as the Baptist 
theologian Benjamin Keach describes it. 25 

The third way covenant is used, says Fiddes, is as a reference to the 
way God makes an agreement with his church or with particular churches. 
Whilst having similarities with the first understanding of covenant, there is 
a difference in that covenant is here recognised as conditional, rather than 
unconditional. This conditional use marks ‘God’s partnership with a 
particular, visible church’, 26 the unconditional eternal covenant of grace with 
the invisible church. If this appears to be too tidy a distinction, Fiddes refers 


22 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, pp. 21-22. 

23 Ibid., p. 22. 

24 Ibid., p. 23. 

25 Benjamin Keach, The Display of Glorious Grace (1698), p. 294, cited in Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, 
p. 27. There is a wider conversation around covenant and issues of conditionality and unconditionality that 
demands attention, but is beyond the scope of this paper. For example, see Michael Horton, Covenant and 
Salvation: Union with Christ (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2007) and Richard A. Muller, 
A fter Calvin: Studies in the Development of a Theological Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003); in terms of Baptist theology, see the recent work done by Jonathan Wesley Arnold, The Reformed 
Theology of Benjamin Keach, Centre for Baptist History and Heritage Series, (Oxford: Regent’s Park 
College, 2013) and Clint Bass, Thomas Grantham and General Baptist Theology, Centre for Baptist History 
and Heritage Series, (Oxford: Regent’s Park College, 2012). 

26 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 28. 
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to Keach and (John) Gill who argue that there can only be ‘one gracious 
covenant of God’. 27 At this point in the essay Fiddes states that there is some 
register of mystery and ambiguity amongst theologians of the period over 
these matters. 28 

The fourth way covenant is used is as ‘an agreement undertaken and 
signed by church members’. 29 Smyth writes of a church as being ‘joyned 
together by covenant with God & themselves’. 30 Covenants are made both 
vertically with God and horizontally with one another. 

Historically, early Baptists did not make covenants, despite John 
Smyth, but they did become much more widespread in the later seventeenth 
century following covenants made and published by Benjamin and Elias 
Keach. Even where covenant language was not prevalent in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, at least in the fourth sense outlined above, Fiddes 
does note that there remained a ‘concept of a local covenant’, in language 
such as, ‘by mutual agreement’ and ‘walking together’. 31 This covenant 
ecclesiology marked Baptist understandings of church for two centuries, 
before its decline in the nineteenth century, according to John H. Y. Briggs, 
because it was felt too sectarian in an age when churches were working 
together in a variety of ways. 32 

Fiddes argues that these four covenant threads are ‘woven together,’ 33 
that is, while they can be distinguished from one another, there is definite 
overlap and connection. Fiddes agrees with B. R. White who sees in the 
theology of John Smyth a clear example of the eternal covenant God makes 
and a ‘local’ covenant made by a church as ‘fused’ together. 34 Crucially, 
Fiddes presents this as an argument for the church universal: ‘covenant and 
catholicity belong together’. 35 A covenant made by a particular local church 
is always a ‘manifestation’ of God’s eternal covenant. 

Robert Browne, the Separatist, brings the third and fourth references 
of covenant together—the covenant God makes with his church is 
‘simultaneous’ also the covenant made by the church. 36 Covenant-making is 
understood as both a divine and a human action. The contribution of Smyth 


27 Ibid., p. 29. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 

30 John Smyth, Principles and Inferences concerning the Visible Church (1607), printed in W. T. Whitley 
(ed.), The Works of John Smyth , vol. I (Cambridge, 1915), p. 254 cited in Fiddes, ‘“Walking Together’”, p. 
29. 

31 Fiddes, ‘“Walking Together’”, p. 31. 

32 Ibid., p. 43, referring to John H. Y. Briggs, The English Baptists in the Nineteenth Century (Didcot, UK: 
Baptist Historical Society, 1994), pp. 15-20. 

33 Ibid., p. 31. 

34 Ibid., p. 32. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., p. 33. 
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is to suggest that the first understanding of covenant is also part of God and 
the church covenanting together. The covenant being made by God and by 
the church is the covenant of grace; the covenant-making of a local church 
is caught up in the covenant God makes with humanity in Christ. Fiddes 
finds similar references in Keach. Fiddes sums up his presentation by 
claiming that ‘Smyth and Keach, at two ends of a century, offer a dynamic 
account of participation in God’s covenant of grace through mutual 
covenant-making’. 37 

Fiddes continues his development of a theology of covenant by 
turning next to the contribution of Karl Barth. Barth challenges the notion of 
the eternal covenant as an ‘absolute decree’ and instead pushes it to be 
understood as ‘a grace that enables the human response of “yes” to God’s 
“yes” to us’. 38 In addition, Barth goes further by arguing that covenant is a 
matter of God’s being as well as his act; that is, ‘the covenant of grace is thus 
integral to the communion between Father, Son and Holy Spirit’. 39 God 
determines to freely be God for us. Fiddes argues from this that we can speak 
of a covenant within the Trinity: ‘as God the Father makes covenant of love 
eternally with the Son in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, so simultaneously 
God makes covenant in history with human beings’. 40 Fiddes believes that 
this adds important ‘theological depth’ to the way Baptists use covenant; that 
is, covenant is not just how we relate to God, but how we participate in 
God. 41 

In the final third of “‘Walking Together’” Fiddes discusses the 
implications of this covenant theology in relation to a Baptist understanding 
of salvation, the notion of church as a voluntary society and the way covenant 
differs from the practice of assenting to confessions of faith. 

In terms of a doctrine of salvation, Fiddes presents a specifically 
Baptist understanding of salvation that emerges from the weaving together 
or ‘fusing’ together of both conditional and unconditional notions of 
covenant. There is both a Calvinist notion of salvation as an act of the grace 
of God (unconditional) and an Arminian notion that salvation requires a 
personal response (conditional) contained in the making of a church 
covenant. While there is for Baptists, who believe in and practice believers’ 
baptism, an emphasis on personal salvation, this is not ‘held in isolation from 
life in relationship with others’. 42 Those called to be baptized are called into 
membership in Christ’s body. 


37 Ibid., p. 35. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., p. 36. 

41 Fiddes develops the notion of participating in God in a number of places but most significantly in 
Participating in God; A Pastoral Doctrine of the Trinity’ (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 2000). 

42 Paul S. Fiddes, ‘The Understanding of Salvation in the Baptist Tradition’, Tracks and Traces, p. 233. 
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The concept of Baptist churches as an example of a voluntary society 
is apparent throughout their history. Fiddes finds references in some form or 
another to the idea of the principle of voluntarism in the writings of Browne, 
Smyth, a revision of Keach’s Baptist Catechism by Benjamin Beddome, Gill, 
and Joseph Angus. 43 Angus, the Baptist historian, quotes with approval John 
Locke’s description of a church as a ‘free and voluntary Society’. However, 
Fiddes contends that this is only one side of a church that covenants together. 
Fiddes argues that alongside, and even preceding, any practice of 
voluntarism is the initiative of God. 44 For Baptists, Christ gathers those who 
covenant together. 45 Fiddes cites the Second London Confession which 
speaks of believers ‘consenting] to walk together according to the 
appointment of Christ’ 46 ; Christ calls and the church covenants. The more 
recent 1948 English statement on the Baptist doctrine of the church refers to 
churches being ‘gathered by the will of Christ’. 47 This is strong evidence to 
resist an understanding of Baptist churches as merely voluntary societies. 
Fiddes states strongly it is ‘positively misleading to call a local church a 
“voluntary society’” 48 and in a more recent essay argues that ‘covenant 
always resists autonomy’. 49 For John Locke the church as a voluntary society 
was an expression of the liberty of the members to join of their own free will, 
what today is another example of the ‘market-place of choice’. 50 Fiddes says 
this is to describe the church without reference to the place of Christ. Baptists 
understand the local church as standing ‘under the rule of Christ’, which both 
frees, but also binds, the church in relationship to Christ. It frees in the sense 
that it resists a hierarchy within the church and externally in terms of some 
kind of ecclesial authority, but it binds in the sense that the church sits under 
the authority of Christ, which shapes the church members’ freedom in the 
way of shared discipleship. 


43 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, pp. 41-42. 

44 Miroslav VolFs discussion of covenant fails to recognise the divine initiative within Smyth’s theology, 
Miroslav Volf, After Our Likeness: The Church as the Image of the Trinity (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1998), pp. 175-176. This is something mentioned by John Colwell in ‘The Church as Sacrament’ 
in Anthony R. Cross and Philip E. Thompson (eds.), Baptist Sacramentalism 2 (Milton Keynes, UK: 
Paternoster, 2008), p. 57. 

45 ‘When Christian disciples make covenant with each other ... they are not just drawing together, but being 
drawn together’, Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Not Anarchy but Covenant: A Nonconformist Response to Matthew 
Arnold’s View of Religion and Culture’ in Mike Fligton et al (eds.), Theology’ and Human Flourishing: 
Essays in Honour of Timothy J. Gorringe (Eugene, Ore.: Cascade, Imprint of Wipf & Stock Publ., 2011), 
p. 146, p. 148. 

46 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 42. 

47 The Baptist Union Doctrine of the Church (1948) cited in Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 42. 

48 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 42. 

49 Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Communion and Covenant,’ in Paul S. Fiddes, Brian Flaymes and Richard Kidd, Baptists 
and the Communion of Saints (Waco: Baylor University Press, 2014), p. 130. 

50 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 42. Fiddes elsewhere writes how Arnold sees Non-conformity as ‘a 
seedbed of anarchy ... where the voluntary principle, the stressing of individual choice and self-will were 
placed at the center of religion as much as in politics and industry’, Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Not Anarchy but 
Covenant’, p. 146. 
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Not only, says Fiddes, is it misleading to call a local Baptist church an 
example of a voluntary society, it is misleading to say Baptist churches are 
independent entities that only associate with other churches on the basis of 
pragmatism or alliance. As we noted above, for Fiddes covenant and 
catholicity go together. Baptist associations are an expression of catholicity 
grounded in covenant, for the reason that ‘if a local church is under the direct 
rule of Christ as king then it is necessarily drawn into fellowship with all 
those who are under Christ’s rule and so part of his body’. 51 It is Fiddes’ 
contention that a union of churches like the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
should see itself as in covenant relationship, that is, ‘a means of exploring 
the purpose of God in the world’. 52 

Fiddes ends his discussion of covenant theology by arguing against 
the necessity of church confessions as the ‘required basis’ 53 for covenant 
making. The Baptist understanding of covenant, centred in the language of 
‘walking together’ is relational language and implies openness and trust and 
a notion of journey. 

The British Methodist theologian David Carter, in his review of 
Tracks and Traces, acknowledges Fiddes’ attempt to challenge ‘excessively 
voluntaristic or isolationist aspects’ 54 of Baptist ecclesiology, but ends his 
review by asking whether Fiddes’ covenant theology has any basis amongst 
Baptists ‘in practice ’; 55 that is, he suspects there to be a gap between what 
might be espoused theologically and the ‘ordinary theology’ 56 of local 
churches. A second related question is whether Fiddes’ covenant theology, 
while evident amongst seventeenth century Baptists and Separatists, has a 
firm enough biblical basis. 57 

In his response Fiddes takes the biblical question first, accepting that 
he has largely assumed it to be ‘valid exegesis’. 58 He begins with the 
importance of Matt 18:20 and also 2 Cor 6:16-18, which for John Smyth (and 
others) are understood to be ‘an echo of covenantal language’ 59 : ‘I will be 
your God and you will be my people’ (Ezek 34:30-21; 36:24-28; Jer 31:33- 
34). Fiddes also find support in the Pauline epistles where ‘church’ is used 
both as a reference to the local church and the wider church. Furthermore, 


51 Fiddes, ‘‘‘Walking Together’”, p. 44. 

52 Ibid., p. 45. 

53 Ibid., p. 47. 

54 David Carter, ‘Baptist Ecclesiology’, Ecclesiology’ 1.3 (2005), p. 89. 

55 Ibid., p. 92. 

56 For a definition of ordinary theology see Jeff Astley, Ordinary’ Theology’: Looking, Listening and 
Learning in Theology’ (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2002) and Jeff Astley and Leslie J. Francis (eds.), 
Exploring Ordinary’ Theology (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2013). 

57 Carter, ‘Baptist Ecclesiology’, p. 93. 

58 Paul S. Fiddes, ‘A Response to David Carter’s Review of Tracks and Traces ’, Ecclesiology 1.3 (2005), 
p. 93. 

59 Fiddes, ‘A Response to David Carter’, p. 94. 
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he points to the way early Baptists looked to the covenants God made with 
families (so Abraham and David) as well those with Israel as a nation. Fiddes 
believes that scripture does not work with one concept of covenant, but that 
it is applied in different ways to different sized groups, including the whole 
of creation. 60 

Fiddes answers the ‘practice’ question by saying that Baptist 
ecclesiology has an inherent ‘danger’ to become ‘merely voluntary’, 
especially in a culture of voluntary societies and the pressure of charity law. 61 
He also faces up to the situation that some (perhaps more accurate would be, 
many) churches have ‘lost their memory of the Baptist story’ and newer 
churches are joining the Baptist Union with little or no deep understanding 
of the Baptist tradition. 62 Fiddes goes on to say that there are signs of a 
recovery of a ‘covenant theology’, seen in the likes of Covenant 21, a 
covenant service written for churches in 2001 and in renaming of the list of 
accredited Baptist Union ministers as ‘Register of Covenanted Persons 
Accredited to Ministry. 63 This provides Fiddes with some belief that 
covenant has more currency and understanding amongst British Baptists 
again. Even where it is ‘a spirit of pragmatism’ 64 that drives it, Fiddes (and 
others) are providing a theology that undergirds these initiatives towards 
greater catholicity. Darrell Jackson is less convinced that a theology of 
covenant has been widely adopted or accepted by local Baptist 
congregations. 65 His research demonstrates that despite the wide-ranging 
theological work done by the likes of Fiddes, the majority of Baptist 
Christians do not understand church membership in covenant terms. 66 

Hauerwas believes the voluntary church of much Western Christianity 
is ‘compromised’. It is unable to maintain the kind of ‘disciplined 
communities necessary to sustain the church’s social witness’. 67 His 
response is to argue for a more ‘cultural Christianity’, one that produces 
‘practices’ that enable Christians to resist the world’s temptation to reduce 
discipleship to ‘mere “belief”. 68 His argument rests on the hope that in our 


60 For further reflections (written early in his career) see Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Covenant—Old and New’ in 
Bound To Love: The Covenant Basis of Baptist Life and Mission (London: Baptist Union, 1985), pp. 9-23. 

61 Fiddes, ‘A Response to David Carter’, p. 96. 

62 Ibid. 

63 In addition, not noted by Fiddes, are a Eucharistic liturgy shaped around ‘Covenant making’ and a whole 
section of patterns for ‘Covenanting Together’ in Christopher Ellis and Myra Blyth (eds.), Gathering For 
Worship: Patterns and Prayers for the Community of Disciples (Didcot, UK: Baptist Union of Great 
Britain/ Norwich, UK: Canterbury Press, 2005). 

64 Fiddes, ‘A Response to David Carter’, p. 97. 

65 Jackson, ‘The Discourse of “Belonging”,’ pp. 77, 92. 

66 Ibid., p. 172. A personal example of this happened recently. When it was proposed that local Baptist 
churches in the Southend-on-Sea area, where I am a minister, covenant together as churches around 
worship, mission, and mutual care, a few Christians argued against the language of ‘covenant’ for biblical 
reasons. 

67 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘The Importance of Being Catholic’, In Good Company, p. 99. 

68 Hauerwas, ‘In Defense of Cultural Christianity’, p. 160. 
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‘choice’ of church—attending, participating and belonging—we ultimately 
discover that ‘we were chosen before we chose’. 69 Hauerwas contends that 
Christianity, rightly understood, is ‘to have one’s body shaped, one’s habits 
determined, in a manner that make the worship of God unavoidable’. 70 
Nothing is more important than the church’s liturgy for it is ‘through liturgy 
we are shaped to live rightly the story of God’. 71 Central for Hauerwas’ 
challenge to voluntarism are the practices of baptism, Eucharist and 
preaching. 72 The practice of baptism is the means of recognising that ‘our 
bodies are quite literally not our “own”’, that in baptism, through the work 
of the Holy Spirit, we become part of ‘a more determinative “body”’, that is, 
the body of Christ. 73 The practice of Eucharist is the means of discovering 
that God has made it possible for us to be a peaceable people, in that the 
death of Christ is the ‘end of sacrifice’. 74 The Eucharist is an alternative to 
war and violence, embodying the virtues of friendship, forgiveness, and 
patience. The practice of Eucharist is to share one loaf and one cup and in so 
doing recognise that our friendship with Christ and with each other is more 
determinative than the demand for loyalty to the state or nation. William 
Cavanaugh, a former student of Hauerwas, says of the Eucharist, ‘the act of 
individual consumption is turned inside out, for the individual person does 
not simply take Christ into herself but is taken up into Christ’s larger, 
communal body’. 75 The practice of preaching is to stand under the authority 
of the Word and be constantly reminded that ‘we are a people constituted by 
a story that we have not chosen’ and therefore to both discover and learn that 
we are creatures’. 76 

For Hauerwas participating in worship—in the practices of baptism, 
Eucharist, preaching and the rest of the church’s liturgy—is the means of 
training a congregation to see they have been engrafted into the story of God 
rather than the other way round. 

In a similar way Fiddes hints at the way baptism and Eucharist, and to 
a lesser extent, preaching, are the means of participating in the life of God in 
covenant relationship. These practices are the means by which the church is 


69 Ibid., p. 164. 

70 Hauerwas, ‘The Sanctified Body’, Sanctify Them in the Truth , p. 79. 

71 Stanley Hauerwas, Christian Existence Today: Essays on Church, World, and Living in Between (Grand 
Rapids: Brazos Press, 2001 [1988]), p. 107. 

72 They are central to Hauerwas’ ecclesiology but at the same time (frustratingly) under-developed. 
However, see The Blackw’ell Companion to Christian Ethics (Malden, Mass.: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011 
[2004]) ed. by Stanley Hauerwas and Sam Wells, which is organised around the liturgy of the church. 

73 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘What Could it Mean for the Church to be Christ’s Body?’, p. 24. 

74 Stanley Hauerwas, War and the American Difference: Theological Reflections on Violence and National 
Identity (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 2011), p. 56. 

75 William T. Cavanaugh, ‘Eucharistic Identity in Modernity’, in Joel Halldorf and Fredrik Wenell (eds.), 
Between the State and the Eucharist: Free Church Theology in Conversation with William T. Cavanaugh 
(Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick Publications, Imprint of Wipf & Stock, 2014), p. 156. 

76 Stanley Hauerwas, ‘Practice Preaching’, Sanctify Them in the Truth , p. 128. 
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‘formed by the presence of Christ’ 77 and ‘constantly nourished’. 78 Baptism 
and Eucharist are the means by which covenant, in the fused understanding 
explored above, are actualized, sealed and renewed. 79 The covenant presence 
of God is focused in these sacraments; they are what Fiddes calls ‘doorways 
into the fellowship of God’s triune life’. 80 Baptism becomes the ‘focus’ of 
salvation as that is ‘the moment when the Christian believer is made part of 
the covenant community of Christ’s disciples’. 81 There can be no covenant 
without believers’ baptism; this was Helwys’ argument against those who 
had separated from the Church of England but continued to practice infant 
baptism. 82 ‘God’s covenant of grace with human beings is expressed in the 
baptism of believers’. 83 The Eucharist is ‘the meal of the new covenant,’ 84 in 
which the story of Christ is recalled and the community gathered ‘takes its 
place within the story’. 85 (The Covenant 21 resource produced by the Baptist 
Union recommends that the act of covenant-making or covenant-renewal be 
done in the context of the Lord’s Supper. 86 ) 

Fiddes would strengthen his argument for the centrality of covenant 
by being more explicit and further developing how the sacraments are means 
of forming the church as a covenanted people. For it is too widely assumed 
amongst Baptists that baptism is nothing more than a public sign of an 
individual’s faith, that the Lord’s Supper is merely a personal communion 
with Christ (which is optional to participate in 87 ) and that preaching is an 
application of scripture for the individual; 88 rather, those who covenant 
together are those who meet at the pool and table and around the scriptures. 
A richer understanding of baptism, Eucharist, and preaching 89 in covenantal 


77 Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Ex Opere Operato: Re-thinking a Historic Baptist Rejection’ in Anthony R. Cross and 
Philip E. Thompson (eds.), Baptist Sacramentalism 2 (Milton Keynes, UK: Paternoster, 2008), p. 233. 

78 Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Christianity, Culture and Education: A Baptist Perspective’ in Roger Ward and David 
P. Gushee (eds.), The Scholarly Vocation and the Baptist Academy: Essays on the Future of Baptist Higher 
Education (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 2008), p. 16. 

79 Fiddes, “‘Walking Together’”, p. 40. Curtis Freeman writes that ‘Baptism and the Lord’s Supper enact 
the covenant between God and the people of God’, Contesting Catholicity, p. 246. 

80 Fiddes, Tracks and Traces, p. 170. See again Freeman, Contesting Catholicity, pp. 233-234, who cites 
Smyth, Helwys, Knollys, and Kiffin as having a covenantal theology expressed in baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

81 Fiddes, Tracks and Traces, p. 120. 

82 Fiddes, ‘Church and Sect’, pp. 48-49. 

83 Ibid., p. 49. 

84 Fiddes, Tracks and Traces, p. 190. 

85 Ibid., p. 191. 

86 Covenant 21 (Baptist Union), p. 13. 

87 Attendance at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper was at one time a requirement of church membership. 
I would suggest that this is now an issue rarely addressed or enforced. 

88 John Colwell writes that Baptists ‘tend towards the voluntaristic and the non-sacramental. In extreme 
forms they are memorialist in their understanding of baptism and communion, and they are Pelagian in 
their understanding of voluntarism’, Colwell, ‘The Church as Sacrament’, p. 56. 

89 For some thoughts in terms of preaching see Rodney Wallace Kennedy, ‘Reclaiming the Liturgical Heart 
of Preaching,’ in R. W. Kennedy and D. C. Hatch (eds.), Gathering Together: Baptists at Work in Worship 
(Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick, 2013), pp. 84-93. See also Charles L. Campbell, Preaching Jesus: The New 
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terms provide the means of reminding the congregation that they are the 
body of Christ and not just a grouping of individuals who happen to be 
choosing to attend church while it suits them. 

To read the practices of baptism, Lord’s Supper, and preaching as 
covenant practices would, I think, also give theological depth to these 
practices as Christian practices. Hauerwas’ understanding of practices is 
dependent upon Alasdair MacIntyre’s famous description of practices as: 

Any coherent and complex form of socially established cooperative human 
activity through which goods internal to that form of activity are realized in the 
course of trying to achieve those standards of excellence which are appropriate 
to, and partially definitive of, that form of activity, with the result that human 
powers to achieve excellence, and human conceptions of the ends and goods 
involved, are systematically extended. 90 

A set of practices in turn make a tradition. The argument follows that 
Christianity is a tradition with a particular set of practices. Nicholas Healy 
argues that Hauerwas’ taking of MacIntyre’s definition without modification 
is problematic. 91 Healy says MacIntyre’s definition is non-theological, it is 
human-centred, but living as a Christian requires grace. 92 Furthermore, 
MacIntyre’s definition ends up focusing on Christianity as a tradition and 
not on Jesus Christ. 93 This is related to Nathan Kerr’s criticism of Hauerwas 
that ecclesiology takes priority over Christology. 94 Healy believes that David 
Kesley provides a better way of understanding practices as Christian, which 
is close to MacIntyre’s definition, but adapts it in two ways. 95 So Kelsey 
defines practices as: 

any form of socially established human interactivity that is conceptually 
formed, is complex and internally coherent, is subject to standards of 
excellence that partly define it, and is done to some end but does not necessarily 
have a product. 96 


Directions for Homiletics in Hans Frei’s Postliberal Theology> (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf& Stock, 2006 [1997]) 
for preaching as a practice of building up the church. (Campbell’s PhD was supervised by Hauerwas). 

90 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory, 3 rd ed., (Notre Dame, ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 2007 [1981]), p. 187. Hauerwas cites MacIntyre’s definition in ‘Practice Preaching’, p. 
236. 

91 Healy, Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction, p. 104. 

92 Ibid., pp.106 ff. Sarah Coakley makes a similar criticism of how Hauerwas and others apply MacIntyre: 
‘if we were to go straight from this definition to an examination of distinctive Christian practices, we would 
run the risk of embracing an implicitly Pelagian understanding of the undertakings involved, or at least an 
account that sidelines a theology of divine interaction or cooperative grace’, Sarah Coakley, ‘Deepening 
Practices’ in Miroslav Volf and Dorothy C. Bass (eds.), Practicing Theology: Beliefs and Practices in 
Christian Life (Grand Rapids: Wm. B, Eerdmans, 2002), p. 80. 

93 Healy, Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction, pp.l07ff. 

94 Nathan Kerr, Christ, History and Apocalyptic: The Politics of Christian Mission (London: SCM, 2008), 
pp. 93-126. 

95 Healy, Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction, pp. 116-118. 

96 David Kesley, Eccentric Existence: A Theological Anthropology (WJK, 2009), p. 14 cited in Healy, 
Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction, p. 117. 
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Kesley removes MacIntyre’s concluding phrase and adds the phrase 
that practices are ‘conceptually formed.’ Healy understands Kesley 
presenting practices as primarily ‘communally sanctioned ways of 
concretely responding to God, the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit’. 97 
Practices, according to Kesley, are theocentric rather than ecclesio-centric, 
so Healy writes, ‘the church has not developed its practices primarily in order 
to forms its members, but in order that we may respond appropriately to God 
made known in Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit’. 98 We can say that the way 
God makes us his covenant partners is through baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and preaching, through which we respond to God. God’s covenant with us is 
‘sealed’ in the response made in baptism, communion, and the preached 
Word. Fiddes’ articulation of covenant allows both the vertical and 
horizontal dimensions to be held together. Roger Owens has argued that we 
see that God is at work in the practices of the church, which he defines as 
‘participating in the life of God’. 99 This is helpful and resonates strongly with 
Fiddes’ own theology of participation, which is an extension of his theology 
of covenant practices as ‘doorways’ into the life of God. 


Andy Goodliff, 

Minister of Belle Vue Baptist Church, Southend-on-Sea, UK 
and a doctoral student at the University of St. Andrews. 


97 Healy, Hauerwas: A (Very) Critical Introduction, p. 117. 

98 Ibid., p. 118. See also Reinhard Hutter, Suffering Divine Things: Theology as Church Practice (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2000), pp. 128-133; James K. A. Smith, Imagining the Kingdom: How Worship 
Works (Grand Rapids: Baker Academics, 2013), p. 152. There is a wider conversation to be had here which 
in addition to those named, would also include James McClendon, Kathryn Tanner, and Craig Dykstra. 

99 L. Roger Owens, The Shape of Participation: A Theology’ of Church Practices (Eugene, Ore.: Cascade, 
Imprint of Wipf & Stock Publ., 2010), p. 2. 
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Abelard on Atonement: Through Love or Through 
Penal Substitution? Reading Abelard from a 
Peace Church Perspective 

Fulco van Hulst 

Abstract: Too often in Christian theology the violence Jesus underwent on 
the cross is considered to be a God-ordained necessary means to 
reconciliation between God and fallen humankind. The ‘minority position’ 
of moral influence atonement, which was originally formulated by Peter 
Abelard, points in a different direction from the most widely adhered to 
explanation that Jesus on the cross underwent the penalty due to fallen 
humanity. Reading Abelard through the lens of ‘Narrative Christus Victor’, 
an interpretation of the atonement developed by the Mennonite theologian J. 
Denny Weaver, offers a new and promising perspective. The violence Jesus 
underwent on the cross is human violence. This awareness, however, that is 
awakened first of all through the resurrection, leads to repentance and in the 
end to a renewed life. This is what atonement is about: the renewal of life 
into a life that is in accordance with the ethic of God’s Kingdom inspired 
through the loving sacrifice of Christ. 


Keywords: The Cross, Christ, Soteriology, Nonviolence, Mennonite 


In this article I want to address the question of atonement and the cross, a 
question James Wm. McClendon, Jr. addresses in the second volume of his 
Systematic Theology, Doctrine 1 - and which functions as a boundary marker 
in the Christian faith. Regardless of how we interpret the cross, be it either 
as the centre of our hope for salvation, or as an accusation because it reminds 
us of our sinfulness before God, we cannot do Christian theology in general 
without a theological understanding of the cross. 

Here I will discuss a classical and a modem interpretation of the cross, 
both of which are especially relevant for the Anabaptist tradition to consider. 
Especially for Mennonites the cross functions often as a stumbling block, 
just as the Apostle Paul formulated it in his letter to the Corinthians 2 , but for 
a different reason than the apostle would have guessed. The cross becomes 


1 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Doctrine: Systematic Theology, Volume 11 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1994). 

2 In 1 Cor. 1:23 the apostle calls it a stumbling block for the Jews and foolishness for the heathens. 
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a stumbling block because it is hard to grasp how such a violent event would 
bring peace to the world and restore the broken relation between God and 
fallen humanity. Mennonites are a member of the Anabaptist family, but 
Mennonites also belong to the tradition of the Historic Peace Churches. 

That God most fully revealed himself in the life and teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth is something that will hardly be contested in Christian circles far 
beyond the Anabaptist tradition. For Mennonites it means that God must be 
understood as being nonviolent, as nonviolence was central to the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. A Mennonite theology of the cross should then 
explain how this idea of a nonviolent God is not only maintained, but even 
demonstrated most completely in Jesus’ death on the cross. 

Most theologians, however, would hold that God himself is acting in 
and through the cross. That would then include the idea that Jesus’ suffering 
and death were part of what we might call a divine plan, although it is beyond 
our imagination how that could be. In that case, however, God would be in 
some way responsible for the violence Jesus underwent on the cross, up to 
the point that he initiated and demanded it, which seems to be at odds with 
the idea that God reveals himself in the life and teaching of Jesus as being 
nonviolent. 

Amongst those who picked up the challenge that we are confronted 
with through this seeming paradox is Mennonite theologian J. Denny 
Weaver, who in 2001 published his widely-discussed book The Nonviolent 
Atonement , 3 in which he questions traditional interpretations of the 
atonement and the cross and offers a new perspective, although he would say 
he is doing nothing more than bringing the original understanding of the 
cross back to the table. Weaver is inspired by the idea of interpreting the 
cross as a cosmic victory—an interpretation that was presented by the 
Lutheran theologian Gustav Aulen (1879-1977) in the 1930s as being the 
dominant interpretation of the cross in the Early Church. 4 

A few more words should be added on Aulen. I do not intend to 
discuss his research here. Whether his interpretation of the church fathers is 
correct or not is not truly relevant in this context. What is relevant, however, 
is that his typology discerning among three main types of atonement motives 
has become widely accepted among theologians and that his explanation of 
the Christus Victor motif has been quite influential among Mennonite 
scholars in the second half of the twentieth century, as James McClendon 
indicates. 5 


3 J. Denny Weaver, The Nonviolent Atonement, 2 nd rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Willem B.Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2011). 

4 Gustaf Aulen, Christus Victor: An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of Atonement 
(Eugene, Ore.: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2003; previously published by SPCK, 1931). 

5 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 200. 
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However, this idea of the cross as a cosmic victory over the powers of 
evil is not the only motif that has proved to be influential amongst Mennonite 
theologians. I suspect that in Mennonite and wider Anabaptist circles, the 
Abelardian interpretation of the cross, also known as moral influence 
atonement, 6 has been more influential than elsewhere in the church. Abelard 
(1079-1142) states that we have been taught that Jesus demonstrates his love 
for us sinners by dying on the cross and that we, being affected by that love, 
are moved to find within ourselves a corresponding love for God with the 
final result of humankind being reconciled to God. This interpretation is also 
called ‘the subjective model’, 7 because the impact of Jesus’ death is on the 
personhood of the individual believer. When it is called ‘subjective’, it is 
contrasted to the atonement image that is especially linked to the name of 
Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109), which is considered ‘objective’, 
because in Anselm’s motif, Jesus’ death on the cross results in a change in 
God and the cosmic order, rather than in a change in human beings. The same 
is true for the nowadays popular motif of penal substitution atonement that 
is especially influential within the so-called evangelical movement. 

The Abelardian image that Jesus’ death on the cross results in an event 
that might best be described as a moment of conversion, fits well with the 
Anabaptist idea of believers’ baptism. God takes the initiative towards us, 
but a conscious response from our side is needed. The idea that it is through 
love that we are reconciled coheres with the image of a loving and ‘forgiving’ 
God, which especially appeals to members of the peace church tradition. 

Weaver, however, rejects the Abelardian motif, because it still ‘needs’ 
Jesus’ death. It still ‘needs’ the violence of the cross and so it still upholds a 
violent image of God, because God is using Jesus’ violent death on the cross 
as an instrument to move sinners: ‘For the moral theory, God appears quite 
specifically as the agent of Jesus’ death. In this motif, God the Father sent 
his most precious possession to die in order to display an ultimately loving 
act’. 8 As an alternative to the standard accounts of atonement, Weaver 
presents a motif which he calls Narrative Christus Victor, an atonement 
motif that seems to be coherent with the idea of a nonviolent God. Weaver’s 
idea is promising, but it still leaves some questions unanswered, as we will 
see later. It might be that combining elements from the motifs of both 
Weaver and Abelard would offer us a further perspective. And that is exactly 
the option I want to investigate in this article. To that purpose, I will first 
briefly describe Weaver’s atonement motif. Then I will critically assess 


6 Cf. Thomas R. Yoder Neufeld, Jesus and the Subversion of Violence: Wrestling with the New’ Testament 
Evidence (London: SPCK, 2011), p. 80; John R.W. Stott, The Cross of Christ (Downers Grove, 111.: Inter 
Varsity Press, 2006), p. 212. 

7 Cf. Neufeld, Jesus and the Subversion of Violence, p. 80, Aulen, Christus Victor, p. 95. 

8 Weaver, The Nonviolent Atonement, p. 90. 
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Abelard’s ideas on atonement, going back to the sources and asking whether 
our general interpretation of his atonement motif is correct. 

Weaver develops his argument as a critical response to the motif of 
satisfaction atonement which can be traced back to Anselm of Canterbury 
and which pictures the suffering and death of Jesus on the cross as a 
necessary fulfilment of a divine demand. The idea of Anselm was that God’s 
honour had been offended through the disobedience of Adam and that the 
satisfaction of his honour was necessary and could only take place through 
the suffering and death of Christ on the cross. This is an oversimplification 
of the argument Anselm develops in Cur Deus Homo?, but it is sufficient in 
this context. Weaver contests the idea that God’s honour needed satisfaction, 
or that God’s wrath needed to be appeased by Jesus’ death as was suggested 
by the later tradition that was inspired by Anselm. Weaver replies that Jesus 
did not come to die according to some divine plan; rather, he came to live 
and to proclaim the Kingdom of God. 9 Jesus’ life and message were 
threatening to the ruling earthly powers and to the cosmic evil powers and 
for that reason they decided that Jesus had to die. By killing Jesus on the 
cross, these powers publicly demonstrated their true nature, Weaver says, as 
opposing the reign of God. However, God raised Jesus from the dead 
demonstrating that his power exceeds that of the evil powers that killed Jesus 
and giving his ultimate approval of the life and teachings of Jesus that were 
a demonstration of love and nonviolence. 

Recognising what God did in and through the narrative of Jesus and 
modelling our own life according to this narrative, is what salvation is about 
according to Weaver. 10 It is not so much about having our life prolonged in 
an ultimate reality beyond space and time which is called heaven; it is much 
more about being freed from the powers of evil that rule this world and 
dominate our lives, and to model our lives so that they meet the requirements 
of God’s Kingdom. 11 

Crucial, according to Weaver, is that in his atonement motif Jesus’ 
death has no formal object. He came to live, not to die. In the classical 
Christus Victor motif, Jesus’ death has the devil as its formal object: it brings 
about a change in the devil. The power of the devil is broken and the souls 
of human beings are liberated from captivity. In satisfaction atonement as 
we originally find it in the work of Anselm, it is the honour of God that needs 
to be satisfied, so it is God who needs Jesus’ death. In moral influence 
atonement, it is the individual human being who needs Jesus’ death as it 
provokes the reaction of conversion, which would otherwise not have come 


9 Ibid., p. 308. 

10 Ibid., p. 312. 

11 Ibid., p. 313. 
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about. In Narrative Christus Victor there is no one who needs it, Weaver 
says. 

Our critical question should be whether this holds? It is true that the 
atonement motif of Anselm required that God become human and that it was 
required that in his human nature he would die on the cross to give God 
recompense for the violation of his honour. And it is also correct that in 
Christus Victor, as Gustav Aulen describes it, Jesus’ death is functional to 
defeating the powers of evil. That Jesus’ death, in the account of Abelard, 
functions to motivate the individual sinner to change his way of life is still 
true, although that does not explain ‘why’ it had this effect. Why would 
Jesus’ death on the cross move the sinner to change? What kind of love is he 
demonstrating that so deeply moves the individual? This brings us to a 
crucial question: what is the difference, then, between Weaver and Abelard? 

Weaver argues that, according to Abelard, Jesus’ death on the cross 
was intentional, i.e. intended by God, aiming at the individual sinner who 
needed to be transformed. In his Narrative Christus Victor motif, God does 
not intend Jesus’ death; God intends the world to be freed from the bondage 
to the powers of evil—however, this seems only to come about through the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Is it enough to say that God did not intend Jesus’ death if it was the 
logical outcome of Jesus’ life and mission? ‘It was not my intention is not 
the kind of argument that we would normally find sufficient to say that 
someone is not responsible for a certain outcome. It is through the killing of 
Jesus that the powers of evil reveal their true nature, according to Weaver. 
And through raising Jesus from the dead, God demonstrates his ultimate 
power. And only then, only when human beings have become aware of the 
balance of power in the universe, they become able to choose freely and take 
sides. Although there is no divine intent involved, according to Weaver, there 
seems to be a logical necessity: without Jesus being killed in this most brutal 
way, there would not have been reconciliation between God and humankind. 

Maybe the focus, then, is a wrong one, when we try to ask whether 
God is responsible for the violence of the cross. Whether God was 
responsible or not does not answer the question of whether humankind could 
be reconciled to God without Jesus being killed on the cross. God wants us 
to repent, to break the bondage to the powers of evil, to answer his love with 
a corresponding love, but God does not want to enforce it. God has endowed 
human beings with a free will—and God wants us to come back to him on 
account of that free will. And to reach that goal God is willing and prepared 
to suffer and die. 

However, if God himself did not ‘need’ Jesus’ death on the cross, but 
Jesus’ death still turns out to be crucial and also necessary for atonement, 
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regardless of the involvement in God in his death, it suggests that the crucial 
question is rather what Jesus’ death effects in human beings. And 
traditionally it has been the moral influence atonement motif that was 
considered to be the most fitting answer to that question. But how exactly 
was it framed? How does Jesus’ death on the cross effect the result on human 
beings that Abelard claims? And how does this relate to Weaver’s view? 

Weaver suggests that Narrative Christus Victor is about the way 
human beings are invited to frame their lives according to the narrative of 
Jesus, thereby being liberated from their bondage to the powers of evil. But 
does Abelard not describe a similar mechanism if he says that Jesus’ love, 
which he demonstrated in his death on the cross, effects a corresponding love 
in human beings? We will need a closer look at Abelard to find out exactly 
how he understood this mechanism. And we should look at the moral 
consequences that Abelard attaches to the atonement, as it is in the moral 
consequences that there is a crucial difference, according to Weaver, 
between his and other atonement motifs. 12 

But before we have a closer look at the ideas of Abelard, let us briefly 
recapitulate who he was. Abelard was a French theologian and philosopher, 
a younger contemporary of Anselm. He has become especially well known 
through his love affair with Heloise, and he is most known through his 
correspondence with her, which was later recorded in the Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise. Apart from that, Abelard is known through the work of Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1090-1153), who fiercely contested Abelard’s theological 
ideas because of several of his doctrinal statements. The accusation of 
Pelagianism was raised against him, amongst others. 

Abelard develops his atonement motif within the context of his 
Commentary on the Letter of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. 13 The main 
theme of Abelard’s commentary is grace, but throughout his commentary he 
discusses many other themes. Most textbooks and most reviews of Abelard’s 
atonement motif concentrate on what Abelard says in his commentary on 
Rom 3:26, where he launches his idea that Jesus demonstrated this love on 
the cross—referring there to the Gospel of John 15:13, ‘No one can ,..’ 14 
This leads, however, to a further question: why is Jesus’ death on the cross a 
demonstration of love? Or, if we connect it to the Johannine text: what is the 
‘for’ in this context? Why is Abelard suggesting that Jesus is dying ‘for’ us 
(pro nobis)? Does that mean instead of us? But if that were the case, what 
would then be the difference with those atonement motifs that suggest that 


12 J. Denny Weaver, The Nonviolent Atonement, pp. 98, 315. 

13 Peter Abelard, Commentary’ on the Epistle to the Romans, Steven R. Cartwright (trans.), (Washington 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2011). 

14 In Abelard own rendering of the verse as translated by Cartwright. 
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Jesus on the cross underwent the penalty due to fallen humanity, or that Jesus 
was satisfying the honour of God on behalf of humanity? 

Several modem scholars have suggested that the implied dichotomy 
between Abelard and Anselm is indeed false and that Abelard’s view of 
atonement is much closer to Anselm’s than has been suggested for a long 
time. 15 The lack of attention to this aspect of Abelard goes back as far as his 
contemporary and adversary, Bernard of Clairvaux. 

So, what exactly does Abelard say? Abelard opens his reflection on 
the nature of atonement by the question he ascribes to the passage from 
Paul’s letter: ‘The greatest question in this passage imposes itself, namely, 
what is the redemption of ours through the death of Christ?’ 16 And the full 
answer he gives in his commentary on this very same passage, Rom 3:26 is: 

[0]ur redemption is that supreme love in us, through the Passion of Christ, 
which not only frees us from the slavery to sin, but gains us the tme liberty of 
the sons of God. [...] He showed such great love, than which a greater cannot 
be found, by his own word: ‘No one’, he says, ‘has greater love than this: that 
he lays down his life for his friends’. 

It is this passage that has determined the interpretation of Abelard as a 
subjectivist. But why exactly should Christ’s death on the cross be 
considered a demonstration of love? 

According to Thomas Williams, who writes on this theme in The 
Cambridge Companion to Abelard, the only suitable answer would be that 
Abelard is, in fact, defending penal substitution atonement here: ‘Loving 
Christ because of what he did for us on the Cross makes sense only if he in 
fact did something for us on the Cross’. 17 Williams comments, suggesting 
that this ‘something’ is to be understood as vicarious suffering. And there 
are indeed references to Christ’s death as a vicarious punishment in 
Abelard’s Romans commentary. We should at least consider the following 
two quotations: ‘We committed sin, the penalty of which he bore [...] he 
swept away the penalty for sins by the price of his death’. 18 ; ‘And with 
respect to sin, that is, with respect to the punishment of sin which he endured 
in the flesh [...] he condemned sin: that is, he took away the punishment of 
sin from us’. 19 

Still, these references do not immediately qualify the atonement motif 
of Abelard as penal substitution atonement, as Williams suggests. I think it 
would be a mistake to say that interpreting Jesus’ death as a vicarious 


15 Thomas Williams, Sin, Grace and Redemption in Abelard, in The Cambridge Companion to Abelard, 
Brower, Jeffery E. and Guilfoy, Kevin (ed.) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 

16 Abelard, Romans, Rom 3:26 (113), p. 164. 

17 Williams, Sin, Grace and Redemption in Abelard, p. 262. 

18 Abelard, Romans, Rom 4,25 (153), p. 204. 

19 Ibid., Rom 8:3 (211), p.266. 
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punishment for sin is so crucial for the atonement motif of Abelard. 
However, to prove this we should look at some further arguments of Abelard 
concerning the relation between Jesus’ death and salvation. Abelard clearly 
states that Jesus’ death was not necessary to forgive sins, as Jesus himself 
already forgave many during his life. 20 For this very same reason it is clear, 
Abelard says, that God can forgive as it pleases him. So there is no necessity 
that Jesus should die for the forgiveness of sins. 21 Elsewhere he talks about 
the multiple ways in which ‘he worked our salvation [...] both by being bom 
and preaching, or by forgiving sins or performing miracles, or suffering, 
rising again, ascending, or sending the Holy Spirit’. 22 Clearly, for Abelard, 
Jesus death in itself is not the saving act of atonement. 

Although it is clear that for Abelard sin cannot be passed over, still the 
forgiveness of sin is not at the centre of the atonement, let alone the 
punishment of sin. The punishment of sin is necessary—and Williams may 
be right in linking the punishment for sin to the demonstration of love in the 
sacrifice on the cross. This, however, does not make the atonement motif of 
Abelard a version of penal substitution atonement. We might call this penal 
substitution, as Christ takes upon him the punishment due to humankind, but 
his death is not atoning. What is atoning is the loving response of the 
individual believer who is moved so much by the love demonstrated in that 
sacrifice: ‘[TJhrough the demonstration of so much grace—by which he 
says, “No one has greater love”—he drew back our souls from the will to sin 
and kindled the highest love of himself. 

That is not to say that Abelard is a Pelagian, as some of his 
contemporaries said—he surely is not—but sin has to do with the inclination 
to do the wrong thing and atonement is about the restoration of that capacity 
to control our impulses and willingly choose to do the good thing—a 
capacity of the soul which we call free will. It is God who takes the initiative, 
sacrificing himself in the person of Jesus, to kindle this love in humankind 
that is the power that helps to control the lower nature and direct one’s life 
towards God again. At the same time Abelard stresses the responsibility of 
the individual to accept God’s grace. The atonement restores free will, which 
is the capacity of the soul—and humans are to be held accountable for the 
way they answer to God’s free gift of grace. 23 Atonement, as the outcome of 
that process, for Abelard is not simply some kind of transaction: it has to 
result in a renewed way of life, which has love of the enemy as one of its 
characteristics, 24 and although our focus is not on the moral implications of 
the atonement today, it is important to mention that in the interpretation of 


20 Ibid., Rom 3:26, (115), p. 165. 

21 Ibid., Rom 3:26, (115), p. 165. 

22 Ibid., Rom 5,20 (175), p.228. 

23 Ibid., Rom 5,19 (166), p. 218. 

24 Ibid., Rom 7.6 (192-3), p. 246. 
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Abelard’s conception of atonement, these moral implications are crucial. The 
loving response of the individual is not limited to that very moment of 
conversion; it is a continuing process—an element of Abelard’s atonement 
motif that has been largely overlooked. So we find in Abelard an atonement 
motif that stresses human responsibility and considers grace as a divine 
initiative that restores that moral capacity. 

Abelard leaves us, however, with a God who uses the violent death of 
Christ to achieve reconciliation. Weaver is indeed correct when he says that 
Jesus’ death is directed towards human beings. The difference with his own 
Narrative Christus Victor motif, however, is not as great as he suggests, 
because in Narrative Christus Victor Jesus’ death affects human beings as 
well. And if we would explain Abelard as such that the love Jesus 
demonstrates consists in that ‘he bears the penalty for our sins’, we should 
be reminded that we can explain Narrative Christus Victor in a similar way: 
Jesus’ death is the ultimate consequence of our loyalty to the powers of evil 
in Weaver’s perspective. On both accounts Jesus on the cross underwent the 
consequences of human sin. And on both accounts he did so willingly and 
knowingly, with the intention of restoring humanity to its original calling. 

Is it a matter of personal preference now which perspective we 
choose? I do not think so. I agree with Weaver that the responsibility for the 
violent death of Jesus on the cross lies with sinful humanity rather than with 
God. However, I disagree with him when he says that no one ‘needed’ Jesus’ 
death on the cross. It is indeed through this demonstration of love, as Abelard 
would say, this loving and willing sacrifice that atonement comes within 
reach. 

A more profound reading of Abelard, with the Narrative Christus 
Victor motif as a dialogue partner, gives us a renewed understanding of the 
idea of ‘subjective atonement’. Atonement is indeed about the willingness of 
human beings to turn around, to give up loyalty to the powers of evil, and 
take up the life of the Kingdom. It is not about God punishing Jesus, but 
about realising that what Jesus underwent on the cross was the very 
consequence of our loyalty to, our ‘taking sides with’ the powers of evil, that 
it was our violence and not God’s violence. And in a way it is indeed 
vicarious punishment: Jesus takes upon himself the consequences of our sins. 

Neither of these two atonement motifs is completely satisfying in 
itself. Combining the two seems promising, however. It shifts away the 
responsibility for the violence of the cross from God to humanity, which in 
fact strengthens the moral appeal of the atonement. It safeguards the image 
of human nature as morally responsible and capable of taking up that 
responsibility. It offers an optimistic account of the atonement, we might say, 
without downplaying the seriousness of sin, because it tells us how we can 
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choose to be liberated from the evil powers through the love of God. We only 
need to start discerning the true balance of power in the universe. We will 
need to accept our responsibility and our role in this cosmic event. Then we 
will recognise that God’s grace works through the cross—and that the very 
violence of the cross initiates the end of all violence. The paradox still holds 
and the cross remains a stumbling block, but one we have put there ourselves 
and not a stumbling block God created for us. 


Fulco van Hulst 
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Preacher, Teacher, Pastor, and Elder 
as Authorities in the Church: 
McClendon’s Portrayal of God’s Authority and 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren 

Doug Heidebrecht 


Abstract: This article explores how God’s ultimate authority is related to the 
various proximate or delegated authorities recognised within the Christian 
community. James Wm. McClendon Jr.’s Trinitarian portrayal of the 
interactive authority of God’s love at work in human experience, Jesus 
Christ’s redemptive authority revealed in the written Scripture, and the 
unitive authority of the Spirit reflected in the community is used as a lens to 
examine the nature of church leaders’ authority (preachers and teachers, 
pastors and elders) within the context of Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 

Keywords: church leadership, Trinity, preaching, teaching, shepherding 


James Wm. McClendon Jr. concludes his second volume, Doctrine: 
Systematic Theology, with ‘An Essay on Authority’, in which he seeks to 
offer a fresh perspective regarding the ‘kind of authority presupposed’ 
throughout his examination of Christian doctrine. 1 While McClendon readily 
affirms that ‘God is the authority,’ he recognises that the problem about 
authority for Christians emerges with the shift ‘from its locus to its mode: 
How is God’s authority enacted in the world?’ 2 In other words, how is God’s 
ultimate authority related to the various proximate or delegated authorities 
recognised within the Christian faith? 3 

McClendon appeals to the Trinitarian benediction in 2 Corinthians 
13:14 as an answer to this question: the love of God is ‘God’s interactive 
authority at work in human experience; the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
‘God’s redemptive authority ’ revealed in the written Scripture; and the 


1 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Witness: Systematic Theology, Volume 3 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000), 
p. 387. See James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Doctrine: Systematic Theology, Volume 2 (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1994), pp. 454-488. For a previously published version of this essay, see James Wm. McClendon, 
Jr., ‘The Concept of Authority: A Baptist View’, Perspectives in Religious Studies 16, no. 2 (1989), pp. 
101-107. 

2 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 458 (emphasis is McClendon’s). 

3 Ibid., pp. 458, 464. 
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fellowship of the Spirit is God’s ‘unitive authority ’ reflected in the 
community of faith. 4 In ‘An Essay on Authority’, McClendon explores how 
the finite authority possessed by each aspect—evangelical experience, holy 
Scripture, and salvific community—represents God’s ultimate authority, are 
related to one another, and are distinguished from the human expressions of 
authority they evoke. 5 He contends that assessment, discernment, 
interpretation, and judgment are required in each case in order to understand 
how God’s authority is mediated. 6 

In this paper, I wish to address a question related to McClendon’s 
discussion of God’s authority, which he refers to only briefly in his essay: 
What is the nature of leaders’ authority in the church? McClendon frames 
this question by distinguishing three kinds of legitimate authority within the 
church: 1) ‘authorities on’—theologians, historians and experts who exercise 
power through knowledge and expertise on a particular subject or area; 2) 
‘authorities in’—pastors, deacons, teachers and any others who are the 
designated leaders in the church; and 3) the ‘criterial authority’ of the 
Christian community, which is possessed by members of the church ‘just 
because they are members’. 7 My specific interest is to explore how 
‘authorities in’ the church represent or mediate God’s ultimate authority 
within local congregations. 

While the nature of leaders’ authority in the church continues to be a 
relevant and at times a pressing issue for many churches, denominational 
bodies, and ecumenical conversations, it is the particular experience of the 
Mennonite Brethren in Canada, an Evangelical Anabaptist denomination 
standing within the broader baptistic tradition identified by McClendon, 
which I wish to use as the context for my reflections. 8 Mennonite Brethren 
began initially as a renewal movement in 1860 among the Mennonite 


4 Ibid., p. 458 (emphasis is McClendon’s). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 477. 

7 Ibid., p. 479 and p. 480 (emphasis is McClendon’s). 

8 McClendon identifies three historic yet provisional expressions of being church—catholic, protestant, and 
baptist—which are incapable of absorbing each other. See McClendon, Doctrine, p. 344. On the term 
baptistic, see Lina Andronoviene and Parush R. Parushev, ‘Church, State, and Culture: On the Complexities 
of Post-Soviet Evangelical Social Involvement’, Theological Reflections, EAAA Journal of Theology, # 3 
(2004), p. 194 (pp. 194-227); cf. Rollin G. Grams and Parush R. Parushev, ‘Editor’s Preface’, in Towards 
an Understanding of European Baptist Identity: Listening to the Churches in Armenia, Bulgaria, Central 
Asia, Moldova, North Caucasus, Omsk and Poland, eds. Rollin G. Grams and Parush R. Parushev (Prague, 
CZ: IBTS Publisher, 2006), p. 10 (pp. 09-14). An example of the interest in questions of authority in the 
church is the recent publications by the World Council of Churches such as, Tamara Grdzelidze, ed., 
Sources of Authority, Volume 2: Contemporary Churches (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 2014). For 
further discussion regarding the Evangelical Anabaptist identity of Mennonite Brethren, see Bruce L. 
Guenther, ‘Reflections on Mennonite Brethren Evangelical Anabaptist Identity’, in Renewing Identity and 
Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections after 150 Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce L. Guenther, and Doug 
Fleidebrecht (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2011), pp. 47-82. 
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colonies of south Russia, now present day Ukraine, and they trace their roots 
back to the sixteenth-century Dutch Anabaptist movement. Through 
migration and mission efforts Mennonite Brethren now comprise twenty-one 
national conferences in nineteen countries. 9 My specific focus will be the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren, whose journey reflects the adoption of three 
different yet overlapping polity models of church governance: a historic 
multiple lay leadership model, the transition to a single pastor and 
representative council model during the 1950s, and then again another shift 
to an elder leadership model during the 1980s. During each phase, a specific 
depiction of congregational leadership was used to designate the primary 
‘authorities in’ the church: preacher/teacher, pastor, and elder. 10 In this 
paper, I will explore how each of these designations relates to McClendon’s 
understanding of ‘authorities in’ the church and how they may represent or 
mediate God’s ultimate authority. 


Authorities in Canadian Mennonite Brethren Churches 

Mennonite Brethren in Canada will typically share several core convictions 
about leadership in the church. They hold that the biblical pattern of 
leadership is a ‘shared function of a group of persons’, who, having been 
appointed primarily because of their spiritual maturity and giftedness, seek 
to serve as sacrificial servants in teaching, equipping, and shepherding 
activities. 11 In response, ‘the church freely entrusts [them] with the necessary 
authority and power to exercise their role (not office) of ministry’. 12 

Leader as Preacher/Teacher 

While the circumstances of the Mennonite Brethren secession from the 
established Mennonite colonies in south Russia in 1860 initially produced a 
reaction to what was perceived as ‘arbitrary and oppressive leadership’, this 
fledgling movement eventually established a multiple lay ministry polity 
model, which, though hierarchical, was tempered by shared authority and 
‘strong congregational involvement in deliberations and decision-making’. 13 


9 ‘ICOMB: An Introduction’, http://www.icomb.org/aboiitus, accessed September 3, 2014. Cf. Abe J. 
Dueck, ed., The Mennonite Brethren Church Around the World: Celebrating 150 Years (Kitchener: Pandora 
Press, 2010). 

10 There are several significant designations for leaders in the church, such as apostle, prophet, evangelist, 
deacon, and overseer, which I will not be discussing in this paper due to space limitations. For a discussion 
of various polity options see, Peter Toon, et.al. Who Runs the Church?: 4 Views on Church Government 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2004). 

11 Gerald Ediger, ‘A Ministering People’, Direction 15, no. 2 (Fall 1986), p. 46. While Mennonite Brethren 
have been willing to identify evangelists, pastors, deacons, and teachers in their midst, they have been 
reticent to use the labels of‘apostles’ and ‘prophets’. 

12 Ibid., p. 47. 

13 John A. Toews, A History> of the Mennonite Brethren Church: Pilgrims and Pioneers (Fresno: Board of 
Christian Literature, General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1975), p. 54; J. B. Toews, ‘The 
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Leadership in the local church consisted of all ordained ministers and 
deacons, who were ‘chosen from among the membership on the basis of 
giftedness and service within the congregation... after a time of testing the 
gifts and the consistency of life according to the scriptural standards for 
leadership ministries’. 14 Corporate responsibility for preaching and teaching 
in the church was reflected in the practice of all congregational leaders 
sharing in the pulpit ministry; however, ‘these ministers and teachers were 
not the head of the congregation; they had authority only to preach the Word 
and administer discipline’. 15 J.B. Toews notes, this ‘exercise of authority was 
implicit, guided by the motto, “Thus says the Scripture’”. 16 

Leader as Pastor 

When Mennonite Brethren immigrated to Canada during the 1920s, they 
intentionally ‘sought to preserve the familiar forms and structures’ of church 
governance they had established earlier in Russia. 17 ‘Until 1945, Mennonite 
Brethren were a homogeneous group, basically held together by their 
ethnicities, religious beliefs, cultural distinctives, and historic traditions’. 
However, this insularity and cohesion quickly dissipated in the face of 
increasing urbanisation, industrialisation, and education, resulting in rapid 
acculturation and the ensuing transition from the use of German to English. 18 
As the sense of collective identity diminished, leadership within the church 


Church Growth Theory and Mennonite Brethren Polity’, Direction 20, no. 2 (Fall 1991), p. 106; Ediger, ‘A 
Ministering People’, p. 52. As B. J. Braun notes, ‘there seems to be no evidence that they were aware of 
the existence of well-defined church polities. Their governing principles were taken from the Bible and 
applied rather literally in all simplicity’. See B. J. Braun, ‘The Scriptural Teaching on Organization and 
Government of the Local Church’ (paper presented at the MB Study Conference, Denver, July 1958), p. 6, 
Papers and Essays, Box 5, Fid. 1, No. 3, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

14 J. B. Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith: The Mennonite Brethren Church 1860-1990 (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Press, 1993), p. 220. 

15 John B. Toews, ‘The Teaching Ministry of the Mennonite Brethren Church’, in Called to Teach: A 
Symposium by the Faculty of the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary’, ed. David Ewert (Fresno: Center 
of Mennonite Brethren Studies, 1980), p. 180; Richard Kyle, ‘North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid- 
Century: Ecclesiological Developments’, in Bridging Troubled Waters: Mennonite Brethren at Mid- 
Century, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1995), p. 204. 

16 Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, p. 221. 

17 Allan Labun, ‘Leadership Style in the Mennonite Brethren Church on the Canadian Scene (1925-1945)’ 
(November 1983), p. 3, Papers and Essays, Box 12, Fid. F, No. 6, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

18 Henry J. Schmidt, ‘Continuity and Change in an Ethical Tradition: A Case Study of North American 
Mennonite Brethren Church-State Rhetoric and Practice 1917-1979’ (PhD diss., University of Southern 
California, 1981), pp. 33, 98. Cf. Richard Kyle, ‘North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid Century: 
Ecclesiological Developments’, in Bridging Troubled Waters: Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century’, ed. 
Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1995), pp. 193-212; Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, p. 213; 
and Peter M. Hamm, Continuity and Change Among Canadian Mennonite Brethren (Waterloo: Wilfrid 
Laurier University Press, 1987), pp. 230-233. Hamm describes three stages: accommodation (1925-1945); 
acculturation (1945-1965); and assimilation (1965-1975). Canadian Mennonite Brethren went through a 
language transition from German to English at the same time they were adopting a representative council 
polity model in their churches. See Gerald C. Ediger, Crossing the Divide: Language Transition Among 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren 1940-1970 (Winnipeg: Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 2001). 
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shifted from a recognised group of ministers within a community to a single 
salaried pastor, often hired from outside the church membership, and a 
church council representing various programs of the church, such as 
Christian education, youth, or music. 19 The functional character of this 
representative church council model, coupled with the brevity of leadership 
tenures, resulted both in a more democratic decision-making process and a 
practical shift of authority to the pastor who was responsible for the church’s 
programs. 20 

Mennonite Brethren conference leadership, however, became 
increasingly alarmed with the swift adoption of the professional pastor model 
and the loss of a more ‘organic spiritual process of leadership development 
within local churches’. 21 They warned that the uncritical embrace of the 
pastoral system reflected a ‘great lack of understanding as to what the 
brotherhood actually is and what its collective responsibilities are’. 22 
Cautions about calling ‘teachers of the Word’ from outside the Mennonite 
Brethren conference and attempts to regulate the appointment and ordination 
of ministers more carefully by ensuring that leaders first prove ‘themselves 
for a period of several years as true and faithful to the doctrine and practice 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church’, passed, J. B. Toews notes, ‘as a mere 
echo in the whirlwind of change’. 23 

Leader as Elder 

During the 1980s another transition in governance swept through Mennonite 
Brethren congregations—this time churches embraced an elder leadership 
model, which, although it harkened back to the earlier multiple lay ministry 
model, looked very different in practice. Several factors contributed to this 
development: a renewed sensitivity to the biblical pattern of multiple 
leadership; greater awareness of the spiritual giftedness of all believers; 
caution about reliance upon individual pastors as the primary spiritual 
leaders in the church; and the promotion of strong centralised leadership by 
the Church Growth movement at that time. 24 This shift essentially relegated 


19 Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, p. 222. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Toews, ‘The Church Growth Theory and Mennonite Brethren Polity’, p. 107. 

22 Waldo D Hiebert, ‘The Scriptural Definition of the Nature of the Church’ (paper presented at ‘Doctrinal 
Issues,’ General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel study conference, Denver, July 12-16, 1958), 
p. 8, Papers and Essays, Box 5, Fid. C, No. 4, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

23 Year Book of the 44 th General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America 
(Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1948), pp. 106-107; and Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, 
p. 237. 

24 Bruce Guenther and Doug Heidebrecht, ‘The Elusive Biblical Model of Leadership’, Direction 28, no. 2 
(1999), pp. 161-162; Toews, ‘The Church Growth Theory and Mennonite Brethren Polity’, p. 106; and 
Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, pp. 225-226. Cf. Herbert Neufeld, ‘The Theology and Practical Model of 
Eldership in Church Governance’ (paper presented to the General Conference Board of Reference and 
Counsel, December 1, 1988), Vol. 3, Fid. 8, CMBS, Winnipeg; and John E. Toews, ‘A Response to Herb 
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authority in the church to a small group of ‘lay elders’ chosen from within 
the congregation, who, along with the pastoral staff, provided vision and 
oversight for the church. The equation of leadership authority with the 
‘ruling office’ of eldership meant that this polity shift displaced 
congregational consultation, thus effectively eliminating both congregations 
and often even women from actively participating in the decision making 
process of the church. 25 

Again, conference leaders raised concerns about the uncritical 
emergence of this governance shift among Mennonite Brethren churches. 
The resulting leadership crisis, they claimed, was a ‘crisis of authority and 
submission’, which not only defined church leadership as an office, not a 
function, but also disconnected leaders from the covenant community within 
which they served. 26 Conference leaders expressed a sense of urgency about 
the need to redefine an ‘understanding of the nature of the church’ because 
they claimed that Mennonite Brethren were ‘no longer clear what the church , 
and particularly the Mennonite Brethren Church, is all about’. 27 

This brief survey of how Mennonite Brethren perceived the authority 
of leaders in the church highlights several critical issues. First, Mennonite 
Brethren’s profound biblicism, while shaping an implicit theology, was 
unable to provide a theological framework to assess pragmatic shifts in 
church practice. 28 The transitions in governance models within Canadian 
Mennonite churches, which had significant ecclesiological implications, 
took place without any prior theological justification. 29 John A. Toews 
observed: 

from available church and conference records it appears that the question of the 
‘one pastor system’ was never discussed in principle within the context of New 
Testament teaching nor in the light of the Anabaptist-Mennonite heritage. The 


Neufeld Paper on Eldership’ (paper presented to the General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel, 
November 27, 1989), Vol. 3, Fid. 10, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

25 Ediger, ‘A Ministering People’, p. 49; and Ed Boschman, ‘Women’s Role in Ministry in the Church’, 
Direction 18, no. 2 (1989), pp. 49, 52. Cf. John Regehr, ‘Leadership = Ministry + Authority’, Direction 8, 
no. 2 (1979), pp. 19-25. 

26 John E. Toews, ‘Leadership Styles for Mennonite Brethren Churches’ (paper presented at ‘Current Issues 
in Church Leadership,’ General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel study conference, Clearbrook, 
May 8-10, 1980), pp. 14, 17, Papers and Essays, Box 6, Fid. N, No. 3, CMBS, Winnipeg; and Ediger, ‘A 
Ministering People’, pp. 47-49. Cf. Henry Regehr, ‘A Crisis of Leadership: Which Style Will We Choose?’ 
Mennonite Brethren Herald , January 27, 1984, pp. 2-4. 

27 Herb Brandt, ‘A Call to Reason Together,’ Mennonite Brethren Herald , May 16, 1986, p. 7 (emphasis is 
Brandt’s). 

28 See Doug Heidebrecht, ‘People of the Book: The Significance of Mennonite Brethren Biblicism and 
Hermeneutics,’ Direction 40, no. 2 (Fall 2011), pp. 219-231. 

29 See Kyle, ‘North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid Century’, p. 203. 
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arguments for and against the new system are virtually all of a pragmatic 
nature. 30 

It was only in response to changes already taking place within local 
congregations that conference leaders began to address how these polity 
transitions challenged historic Mennonite Brethren ecclesiology, thus 
highlighting the gap between Mennonite Brethren practice of leadership and 
their theology of the church as well as their vulnerability to the influx of 
external theological and cultural influences. 31 

Second, attempts by Mennonite Brethren conference leaders to 
articulate the nature of the church as a ‘brotherhood’ in the 1950s and as a 
‘covenant community’ in the 1980s sought to counter a pervasive yet 
ambiguous individualism, which was blamed for promoting congregational 
autonomy and theological diversity. 32 During the 1950s leaders feared that 
‘the spirit of individualism and the emphasis on local autonomy’, 
hierarchical leadership, and pragmatic solutions would threaten the 
‘relationship of interdependence and unity in the brotherhood’. 33 Thirty years 
later, Mennonite Brethren leaders continued to be concerned about the 
‘tendency towards congregational autonomy and independence,...a lack of 
mutually submissive solidarity,... [and] an entrenched attitude of 
independence’. 34 However, these attempts to define the nature of the church, 
which assumed the vitality of interdependent relationships and a set of shared 
practices, were increasingly perceived as irrelevant for defining the nature of 
authority within local congregations that were already functioning 
autonomously. 35 


30 Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, p. 306. 

31 Cf. J.B. Toews, ‘The Influence of Fundamentalism on Mennonite Brethren Theology’, Direction 10 (July 
1981), pp. 20-29; John A. Toews, ‘In Search ofldentity’, Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 10, 1972, pp. 
2-4, 25; Paul Toews ‘Differing Historical Imaginations and the Changing Identity of the Mennonite 
Brethren’, in Anabaptism Revisited: Essays on Anabaptist/Mennonite Studies in Honor of C. J. Dyck, ed. 
Walter Klaassen (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1992), pp. 155-169; and Harry Loewen, ‘Ambivalence in 
Mennonite Brethren Self-Understanding: An 1860 Continuum?’ Direction 23, no. 2 (Fall 1994), pp. 5-17. 

32 For example, see Waldo Hiebert, ‘The Scriptural Definition of the Nature of the Church’ (paper presented 
at ‘Doctrinal Issues’, General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel study conference, Denver, July 
12-16, 1958), p. 5, Papers and Essays, Box 5, Fid. C, No. 4, Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies 
(CMBS), Winnipeg; Edmund Janzen, ‘A Covenanting People’, Direction 15, no. 2 (Fall 1986), pp. 32-33; 
and Gerry Ediger, ‘Questions of Brotherhood Among Mennonite Brethren in the 1980s’ (paper presented 
to the Ontario Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns, April, 1984, revised February 1990), p. 2, Papers 
and Essays, Box 19, Fid. F, No. 1, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

33 Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, p. 311. 

34 Gerry Ediger, ‘The Leading Ministry in a Covenant Brotherhood Community’ (paper presented at 
‘Church as a Covenant Community,’ General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel study 
conference, Fresno, October 15-17, 1986), pp. 48-49, Papers and Essays, Box 15, Fid. D, No. 15, CMBS, 
Winnipeg. 

35 See Ediger, ‘Questions of Brotherhood Among Mennonite Brethren in the 1980s.’ These practices 
included church membership, church discipline, the promotion of church unity, and engagement with 
community hermeneutics. See Hiebert, ‘The Scriptural Definition of the Nature of the Church’, pp. 2-8; 
and Janzen, ‘A Covenanting People’, pp. 32-42. 
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Finally, the historic Mennonite Brethren concept of ‘brotherhood’ 
has significant implications for understanding how authority might function 
within the church. ‘Brotherhood’ not only highlights the importance of 
defining the church by mutual familial relationships, but also assumes there 
is no inherent distinction between clergy and laity. 36 This underlies the 
assertion that the ministry of leadership is ‘a function within the church, not 
an office’ because leadership emerges from ‘the theology of the church, not 
the reverse’. 37 A Mennonite Brethren theology of the church asserts that the 
‘authority to lead in the church is primarily corporate rather than 
individual’, the call to leadership is legitimated by the church, the ‘test of 
genuine authority to lead in the church is service to others’, and the ‘style 
of authoritative leadership is mutual subordination’. 38 Yet Mennonite 
Brethren have struggled with maintaining a congruent relationship between 
their stated convictions about the church and the pragmatic realities of their 
experience. 


McClendon and Authorities in the Church 

McClendon provides a helpful perspective for Mennonite Brethren because 
he shares with them several core convictions about leadership in the church. 
For example, McClendon maintains that the distinction between clergy and 
laity has no New Testament roots; rather the church represents a ‘company 
of equals’ where all are gifted by God’s Spirit and ‘every member is a 
minister’. 39 He asserts that hierarchy is not essential to leadership since every 
member of the church is called to discipleship and ‘equally responsible for 
the community-building’. 40 McClendon also contends that leaders in the 
church must ‘reflect the servanthood of the Lord Jesus’ in order to represent 
a legitimate authority in the church. 41 While these shared convictions point 
in a similar direction, McClendon’s own goal of exploring how the church’s 


36 See Toews, ‘The Anabaptist Concept of the Church’, p. 121; and Jacob H. Quiring, ‘The Scriptural 
Concept of the Church and its Implications for the Organizational and Structural Functions for the 
Mennonite Brethren’ (paper presented at “Doctrinal Issues,” General Conference Board of Reference and 
Counsel study conference, Winnipeg, December 12-15, 1956), p. 1, Papers and Essays, Box 5, Fid. B, No. 
7, CMBS, Winnipeg; Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, p. 371; Ediger, ‘Questions of 
Brotherhood Among Mennonite Brethren in the 1980s’, pp. 8-9 (cf. also p. 1); and Herb Kopp, ‘A Serving 
People,’ Direction 15, no. 2 (Fall 1986), p. 62. See P. R. Toews, ‘Mennonite Brethren - A Brotherhood or 
a Search for Brotherhood’ (paper presented to the Canadian Conference Board of Spiritual and Social 
Concerns), pp. 3-5. 

37 Toews, ‘A Response to Herb Neufeld Paper on Eldership’, p. 1; Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, p. 224; 
Ediger, ‘A Ministering People’, p. 46; Toews, ‘Leadership Styles for Mennonite Brethren Churches’, pp. 
6, 15. 

38 Toews, ‘Leadership Styles for Mennonite Brethren Churches’, pp. 14-16. 

39 McClendon, Doctrine, pp. 368, 369, 370. 

40 Ibid., p. 369; cf. p. 371. 

41 Ibid., p. 479. 
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‘proximate authorities are related to God’s ultimate authority, [and] to one 
another’ 42 offers Mennonite Brethren a much more nuanced theological 
framework that can begin to clarify the nature of leaders’ authority in the 
church. 

Trinitarian Lens 

McClendon’s use of a Trinitarian lens to depict God’s authority may at first 
glance appear to be somewhat strained, particularly his appeal to 2 
Corinthians 13:14, which shows little exegetical interest in how the 
contextual concerns about authority in the epistle itself (for example 2 Cor 
13:10) may possibly inform the benediction. 43 Nevertheless, the organisation 
of McClendon’s volume, Doctrine, around the rule of God, the identity of 
Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of the Spirit, highlights the significance he 
places on a Trinitarian framework for the understanding authority. 44 

McClendon’s appeal, then, to a Trinitarian depiction of the ultimate 
authority of God, while resonating with the Trinitarian lens Mennonite 
Brethren use to frame their Confession of Faith and their theology of 
mission, also offers a way of describing the church. 45 The rule of God 
‘implies a disciple church’, where all members consent to live subject to 
God’s reign. 46 The centrality of Jesus Christ means leadership is 
characterised both by his example of servanthood and his ‘crucified and risen 
presence’ within the church. 47 The fellowship of the Spirit entails a common 
life, where the church’s gifts and ‘practices suit, not this present age, but the 
age to come’. 48 McClendon’s use of these three themes—God’s rule, Christ’s 
leadership, and the fellowship of the Spirit—to portray the church 
community provides both an integral link to McClendon’s Trinitarian 


42 Ibid., p. 458. 

43 Jeff Peters raised this question in our conversation regarding my early ideas about this paper. Jeffrey W. 
Cary also notes the awkward connection McClendon makes between the modes of authority and the Trinity. 
See Free Churches and the Body of Christ: Authority, Unity, and Truthfulness (Eugene: Cascade Books, 
2012), p.184. 

44 McClendon states, ‘the trinitarian doctrine, understood as an encoding of the biblical narrative of God, 
identifies God provided it is recognized as just that—an encoding meant to return us to its source’. See 
Doctrine, p. 321. 

45 For example, see Confession of Faith: Commentary and Pastoral Application (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Productions, 2000), pp. 7-22; Ray Harms Wiebe, ‘The Global Mennonite Brethren Mission Movement: Some 
Reflections and Projections’, in Renewing Identity and Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections after 150 
Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce L. Guenther, and Doug Heidebrecht (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2011), 
pp. 223-223; and Doug Heidebrecht, ‘Mennonite Brethren and the Gospel: A Theology of Mission on the 
Way’, Direction 42, no. 2 (Fall 2013), pp. 211-212. 

46 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 366; cf. p. 367. For a more extensive discussion of the rule of God, see 
McClendon, Doctrine, pp. 64-68. 

^ Ibid.,?. 367; cf. 366. 

48 Ibid., p. 367. 
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depiction of God’s authority as well as the setting in which the narrower 
focus on the nature of authority in the church can be explored. 49 

For example, McClendon’s recognition that ‘the character of the 
expected realm has to be a new order of interactive love—God’s love to 
people, and people’s love one to another’—finds parallel expression in his 
affirmation that the love of God is ‘God’s interactive authority at work in 
human experience’. 50 McClendon also claims that the setting of God’s rule 
‘has a politics of its own implying a community that will be its sign and 
foretaste, namely Christ’s people and church’. 51 It is this intersection 
between God’s authority and the context of the church community that holds 
the possibility of defining the nature of leaders’ authority in the church and 
lends support to the assertion that leadership emerges from a theology of the 
church. 

The Authority of Preachers and Teachers 

I will begin by exploring the nature of preachers’ and teachers’ authority, the 
key designations for authorities in the church used by Mennonite Brethren 
within the multiple lay ministry model. McClendon directly addresses the 
practices of preaching and teaching, which then has implications for 
understanding how the authority of preachers and teachers can represent 
God’s ultimate authority. 52 

McClendon identifies preaching, along with baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as one of the remembering signs, which, by looking both backward 
and forward, call for ‘remembrance of the great story of salvation’ and 
‘declare the presence of Christ with his people’. 53 With the sign of preaching, 
and more specifically prophetic preaching, ‘it is not the preacher’s word that 
matters; what matters is that here God speaks’. 54 For McClendon, preaching 
is inextricably linked with the proclamation of the Scriptures because this 
‘Bible is for us the word of God written; it is that text in which the One who 
lays claim to our lives by the act of his life makes the claim afresh in acts of 
speech; it is for us God speaking; it is the word of God’. 55 The ‘preacher’s 


49 McClendon suggests that these themes ‘dominate the summary portrait of Christian community in the 
last two chapters of Hebrews’. See Ibid., p. 366. 

50 Ibid., p. 67 and 458 (emphasis is McClendon’s). 

51 Ibid., p. 68. 

52 For McClendon’s discussion of preaching and teaching, see Ibid., pp. 23-46, 397-400. 

53 Ibid., p. 386; cf. pp. 187, 328. On page 381, McClendon identifies ‘signs’ generally as ‘God’s distinctive, 
self-disclosing.. .acts that make God’s presence and power evident for redemptive purposes’. He highlights 
three main groups of signs: historic signs (the crucial events in redemption history); remembering signs 
(repeatable monuments set in local assemblies); and providential signs (‘instances of the distinctive 
guidance God gives to individual lives’). See Ibid., pp. 186-188, 381-383. 

54 Ibid., p. 398. 

55 Ibid., p. 464. 
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authority to preach’ emerges because this ‘is the book of Jesus Christ, a book 
that is about him, a book that finds its interpretive key in him, a book that 
points as witness’ to his living presence and through which Jesus’s own 
authority addresses both the preacher and the people’. 56 Because McClendon 
identifies the proximate authority of the Scriptures as a mediation of the 
ultimate authority of Jesus Christ, he is able to declare, ‘the preacher who 
preaches the book with authority preaches with the authority of Jesus Christ. 
This means that the preacher's appeal to his or her hearers is no other than 
the appeal that Christ makes’. 57 

Yet, McClendon readily acknowledges that not all preaching is a 
prophetic sign that points to Christ’s authority, since there are times when, 
‘in “preaching the Bible”, some sermons become mere Ancient Near East 
lectures; in “preaching the gospel”, mere theologizing; in “preaching Christ”, 
mere sentiment’. 58 However, when the life-story and character of the 
preacher, ‘his or her individual experience with God’, reflects participation 
in Jesus Christ, then it is Christ who is able to speak his Word. 59 McClendon 
recognises that this criterial authority in preaching is not identical with 
homiletical skill, or the ability to preach as an ‘authority on’ the Bible, or 
whether one is even an ‘authority in’ the church, but rather reflects an 
immediate experience and personal relationship with Christ himself. 60 

Furthermore, McClendon insists that the preacher and the sermon are 
also ‘dependent upon the authority of the Holy Spirit to make inward 
application of the preached word to hearers’ lives’. 61 It is only when the 
listeners under the authority of the Spirit are able to ‘recognize God’s 
authentic voice’—through hearing, discernment, and application—that the 
sign of preaching becomes an ‘effectual sign’. 62 McClendon’s emphasis on 
the need for discernment of the gift of prophetic speech alludes to Paul’s 
instructions in 1 Corinthians 14:29 and the practice Anabaptists called the 
“Rule of Paul”, where the Spirit’s presence is discernible when during a 
‘meeting everyone would have the authority to take the floor and everyone 
would listen’. 63 So there is no hierarchy of the preacher over listeners 


56 Ibid., p. 463; cf. p. 398. 

51 Ibid., p. 399. 

58 Ibid., p. 399; cf. 400. 

59 Ibid., p. 399. 

60 Ibid., p. 399. See page 400 where McClendon notes, ‘the preacher’s own life must be a providential sign 
if the sermon is to become a remembering sign of the gospel of God’ (emphasis is McClendon’s). 

61 Ibid., p. 400. 

62 Ibid., pp. 381 and 400. Francis Watson contends, ‘the prophetic word is not complete in itself but subject 
to dialogical reception by the community, and appropriate reception is as much the gift of the Spirit as is 
the apodictic speech that initiates the dialogue’. See Text, Church and World: Biblical Interpretation in 
Theological Perspective (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), p. 121. 

63 John Howard Yoder, ‘Catholicity in Search of Location’, in The Royal Priesthood: Essays 
Ecclesiological and Ecumenical (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), pp. 316-317. Cf. John Howard Yoder, 
Body Politics: Five Practices of the Christian Community Before the Watching World (Scottdale: Herald 
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because the Spirit must authorise both the spoken word and the application 
of that word to hearers’ lives. 64 

McClendon’s discussion of teaching in the church complements his 
reflections regarding preaching. In a broad sense, McClendon asserts that the 
church itself is a teacher because it ‘teaches by what it is and by what it 
does...all its practices interact with its teaching’. 65 However, even though 
each member is a teacher (Col 3:16), the church still recognises the Spirit’s 
gift of teaching and the need to affirm ‘a smaller number of formally 
designated teachers’ within its midst. 66 Like preaching, McClendon affirms 
that teaching is a ‘response to God’s own authority in Christ Jesus’, and 
because human teaching is unable to express that authority adequately, there 
is a crucial role for of the church community in the practice of teaching. 67 

McClendon’s depiction of teaching as a regular practice of the church 
adds another dimension to understanding the nature of the authority of 
preachers and teachers. The practice of teaching, like other social practices, 
strives for some end beyond itself that involves intentional participants, 
employs discernible means, and proceeds according to recognizable rules. 68 
McClendon acknowledges that while teachers and those being taught must 
both reflect the learning stance of disciples, the means of teaching in the 
church requires a level of qualification and preparation, including skill in 
biblical studies and a spiritual sensitivity that reflects a deep commitment to 
following Jesus. 69 Rules for the practice of teaching are also intertwined with 
the practice of Scripture reading by the church, and so teachers need to be 
able to follow the accepted rules for reading the Bible. These include, most 
importantly, what McClendon calls upper-level rules, which ‘are coherent 
with the deep and widely shared convictions of the reading community’, such 
as seeking the plain sense of Scripture, reading from a Christocentric 
perspective, and affirming the unity and congruence of the Bible. 70 The 
authority of teachers in the church is also related to how they are able to 
engage effectively in the practice of teaching—to offer sound teaching—for 


Press, 1992/2001), pp. 61-70; and John Howard Yoder, ‘The Hermeneutics of the Anabaptists’, The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review 41, no. 4 (1967), pp. 300-304. 

64 McClendon, Doctrine, 400. 

65 Ibid., p., 34; cf. p. 29. 

66 Ibid., p. 29. 

67 Ibid., p. 27; cf. p. 28. 

™ Ibid., p. 28. 

69 Ibid., p. 29. 

70 Ibid., p. 38; cf. pp. 36-37. A second class of rules, called lower-level rules, are ‘reading guides...based 
on such matters as vocabulary, grammar, and historical-critical reading,’ {Ibid., p. 38), which if not 
followed, simply indicate that the reader is not engaged in reading appropriately. 
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just as in other practices, ‘to know the rules is necessary, but to play the game 
is something more’. 71 

Finally, McClendon insists that ‘the practice of teaching and the 
community that practices it’ are inseparable, because the church engages in 
reading Scripture as a community of disciples ‘who face the interpretive task 
from a shared context of witness in a particular place’. 72 Teaching in the 
church must ‘be in continual and intimate contact with the lived experience’ 
of those who hold Christian convictions, since these convictions ‘give shape 
to actual lives and actual communities’. 73 Therefore, teaching is also 
intertwined with the practice of communal discernment because both 
experience and Scripture ‘require assessment, interpretation, and 
judgment’. 74 

When the church gathers as ‘a company of equals, equally gifted by 
God’s Spirit,’ the presence of the Spirit in the community reflects a 
criterial ‘authority for faith and life that is possessed by members of the 
Christian body just because they are members’. 75 The practice of 
communal discernment necessarily involves a ‘never-ending 
congregational conversation ’, 76 in which teachers, both as church leaders 
(‘authorities in’ the congregation) and theologians (‘authorities on’ the 
Bible), are called to participate as members and disciples in the community’s 
conversation. McClendon recognises that the practices of teaching and 
reading Scripture contribute to the church’s ability to discern the voice of the 


71 Ibid., p. 32. 

72 Ibid., pp. 41. 

73 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today’s Theology’ 
(Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & Stock, 2002), p. 22 and p. 149. 

74 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 477. See page 479 where McClendon defines communal discernment as ‘a 
communal undertaking in which God’s people in a certain place meet and consider their next steps in the 
common life, bringing their shared journey under mutual study in the light of all the Scripture and all 
experience, committing it to ultimate authority in earnest prayer, and shaping the common judgment of all 
concerned.’ Cf. Doug Heidebrecht, ‘James Wm. McClendon Jr.’s Practice of Communal Discernment and 
the Presence of Conflicting Convictions among Mennonite Brethren’, in Ethical Thinking at the Crossroads 
of European Reasoning, Proceedings of the 3 rd Annual Theological Symposium of the International 
Postgraduate Theological Fellowship, ed. Parush R. Parushev, Ovidiu Creanga, and Brian Brock (Prague: 
IBTS, 2007), pp. 47-67. 

75 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 480 (emphasis is McClendon’s), cf. pp. 478, 369. 

76 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Ethics: Systematic Theology, Volume 1 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986), 
p. 223 (emphasis is McClendon’s). McClendon distinguishes between two kinds of tasks in the practice 
of doctrine: the first-order task, or primary theology, occurs as the church engages in Scripture reading, 
discernment, and teaching; and the second-order task, or secondary theology, involves theologians 
‘critically monitoring, examining, and revising that teaching’. See McClendon, Doctrine, p. 33, cf. p. 
24; and McClendon, Witness, pp. 328, 339. Cf. Parush R. Parushev, ‘Doing Theology in a Baptist Way’ 
(Centre for Evangelical and Reformation Theology en Baptisten Seminarium, Jubileum Symposium 400 
jaar Baptisme, April 16, 2009), p. 20 (pp. 1-33) republished as ‘Theologie op een baptistenmanier’, in Zo 
zijn onze manieren! In Gesprek over gemeentetheologie, red. Teun van der Leer, Baptistica Reeks (Series), 
vol.l (Barneveld, Nederland: Unie van Baptisten Gemeenten in Nederland, September 2009, in Dutch), p. 
15 (pp. 7-22 and pp. 66-75). 
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Spirit, who at times ‘challenges, corrects, and sometimes flatly defeats the 
tales we tell ourselves about ourselves’. 77 

The above survey of McClendon’s discussion of preaching and 
teaching highlights several key characteristics of the nature of preachers and 
teachers’ authority in the church. First, their own authority in the church is 
directly linked to their faithful proclamation and explanation of the 
Scriptures. The faithfulness of their reading and interpretation of the Bible is 
to be tested and discerned within the community as well as attested to by 
their own character and experience with God. The many cautions in the New 
Testament about the danger of false teaching within the church along with 
the corresponding concern for sound teaching highlight how the authority of 
teachers can dissipate when they are no longer true to the Word. 78 

Second, the faithful proclamation of the Bible by preachers and 
teachers is one of the means by which God speaks, and by doing so, they are 
witnesses to the authoritative living presence of Christ within the church. 
Because the Word of God to the church is comprised of the spoken word 
undivided from the Spirit’s interpretation, discernment, and application 
within the community (1 Cor 14:29), the authority of preachers and teachers 
does not exist apart from the community in which they serve. This 
recognition highlights the integral nature of God’s ultimate authority 
reflected through a Trinitarian lens. 

Finally, the New Testament recognition of broad participation in 
preaching and teaching (all are able to prophesy - 1 Cor 14:31; all are called 
to teach one another - 1 Cor 14:26; Col 3:16) and the identification of 
prophets and teachers as Christ’s gift for equipping the church (Eph 4:7, 11- 
12), suggest their authority is functionally related to the practices of 
preaching and teaching. 79 While authority cannot simply be equated with 
adequate qualification and preparation, homiletical and interpretive skills, or 
faithful discipleship, these factors all contribute to how someone’s 
participation in the practices of preaching and teaching are received as a 
faithful mediation of God’s authority by the church community. 


77 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 41. 

78 References to cautions about false teaching include: Rom 16:17; 2 Cor 11:2-6; Eph 4:14; 1 Tim 4:1; 2 
Tim 4:3; Tit 1:11; Heb 13:9; 2 John 9-10; and Rev 2:14-15; 2:20. References highlighting the need for 
sound teaching include: 1 Tim 1:10; 4:13; 6:3; and Tit 1:9; 2:1. 

79 Kevin Giles argues, ‘the early church did not encourage the development of a separate and distinct class 
of teachers’ because everyone was expected to teach: apostles taught, prophets taught, overseers taught, 
deacons taught, elders taught, women taught, and church members taught’. See Patterns of Ministry among 
the First Christians (Melbourne: Collins Dove, 1989), pp. 113-118. 
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The Authority of Pastors and Elders 

Since McClendon only makes fleeting references to pastors and elders, my 
exploration of the nature of their authority in the church will begin by first 
asking how the New Testament portrayal of these roles relates to 
McClendon’s depiction of God’s ultimate authority. 80 This approach 
resonates with McClendon’s hermeneutical lens, the baptist vision, which 
seeks to understand how the church today participates in the ongoing biblical 
story. 81 

In contrast to the extensive contemporary use of ‘pastor’ (or 
‘shepherd’) to refer to church leaders, the term is used only once in the New 
Testament to refer to human leaders who are part of Christ’s five-fold set of 
equipping gifts for the church (Eph 4:11). 82 Rather, it is Christ himself, the 
‘Good Shepherd’ (John 10:11,14), who is clearly identified as the ‘Pastor’ of 
the church (Heb 13:20; 1 Pet 2:25; 5:4; Rev 7:27), which carries forward the 
Old Testament’s portrayal of God as Israel’s Shepherd. 83 Just as Israel’s 
leaders were depicted as shepherds over the nation on behalf of God, so too, 
church leaders (specifically elders), are called to shepherd the church on 
behalf of Jesus. 84 As the Great Shepherd, Jesus responds with compassion 
(Mark 6:34; 9:36), seeks after lost sheep (Matt 18:10-14; Luke 15:3-7), 
protects the flock (John 10:12), and lays down his life for the sheep (John 
10:11). It is predominately this function of shepherding—feeding, watching 
over, protecting, nurturing, and being an example—that is used to describe 
the service of leaders in the New Testament (John 21:26; Acts 20:28; 1 Pet 
5:2-3). 

This brief description of the role of pastors in the early church 
highlights several threads found in McClendon, which he never explicitly 
weaves together, yet when wound together begin to present a picture of how 
to understand pastors’ authority in the church. Since Christ is identified as 
the Shepherd of the church, and human leaders are called to shepherd the 
church on his behalf, Christ’s presence among his people is mediated through 
his gift of pastors within the church. McClendon’s references to Christ as the 
Shepherd-King, while also alluding to the shepherding role of Israel’s 


80 Passing references to ‘pastors’ can be found in Doctrine on pages 29, 48, 175, 340, 369, 478, and 480; 
and references to ‘elders’ can be found on pages 176, 368, 369, and 433. 

81 McClendon, Doctrine, pp. 462, 466. See James Wm. McClendon, Jr., ‘The Mennonite and Baptist 
Vision,’ in Mennonites and Baptists: A Continuing Conversation, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Press, 1993), pp. 211-224; and James Wm. McClendon, Jr., ‘Primitive, Present, Future: A Vision for the 
Church in the Modern World,’ in The Primitive Church in the Modern World, ed. Richard T. Hughes 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1995), pp. 98-105. 

82 It should be noted that in the list of equipping gifts, pastors are closely connected with teachers. 

83 For example, God is identified as Israel’s Shepherd in Ps 23:1; 28:9; 80:1; Isa 40:11; Ezk 34:12, 15; and 
Zech 10:3. 

84 Israel’s leaders are referred to as shepherds in Num 27:17; 2 Sam 5:2; 7:7; Ps 78:71; and Ezk 34:2, 23- 
24; 37:24. 
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leaders (particularly David), highlight God’s present rule and the call for the 
church to live under his reign. 85 As noted above, McClendon explicitly links 
the character of God’s rule with the love of God at work in human 
experience, where God’s ‘interactive authority ’ is discernible through 
‘God’s love to people, and people’s love one to another’. 86 So as pastors 
actively watch over, nurture, protect, and care for people along life’s journey, 
both in its sufferings and celebrations, they are able to demonstrate the 
interactive love of God for each person and point to God’s presence within 
people’s varied experiences. These interwoven threads suggest that pastors’ 
authority within the church is expressed as they reflect or mediate God’s 
love—his interactive authority—for people. 

McClendon’s reflections regarding the practices of preaching and 
teaching also suggest several parallels that can further illustrate the nature of 
pastors’ authority in the church. First, pastors’ authority in the church is 
directly linked to their faithful demonstration of God’s love and their witness 
to the character of his rule. Second, as pastors reveal the presence of the 
Good Shepherd within the community they equip the church to imitate God 
by living a life of self-giving love (Eph 5:1-2) demonstrated through 
compassion, forbearance, and forgiveness toward one another (Col 3:12-14). 
In this way the authority of pastors is integrally connected to the community 
in which they serve because their pastoral practice facilitates the unity of the 
Spirit experienced by the church (Eph 4:1-3). Third, McClendon’s depiction 
of practices suggests that pastors’ authority may also be functionally related 
to their effective participation in their pastoral practice as servants of Jesus 
Christ. 87 

The authority of elders is the final category of church leaders used by 
Mennonite Brethren, which I wish to explore in relation to McClendon’s 
discussion of God’s authority. Critical to an attempt to characterise the nature 
of elders’ authority in the church is an understanding of their role within the 
New Testament church, which is a matter of current debate. 88 R. Alistair 
Campbell argues convincingly that ‘in the ancient world the elders are those 
who bear a title of honour, not of office, a title that is imprecise, collective 
and representative, and rooted in the ancient family or household’. 89 As such, 


85 See McClendon, Doctrine, pp. 65, 79. 

86 Ibid., p. 458 (emphasis is McClendon’s) and p. 67. 

87 McClendon includes pastors in a list of ‘authorities in’ the church that exercise ‘servant offices’. See 
Ibid., p. 480. 

88 For example, see R. Alastair Campbell, The Elders: Seniority in Earliest Christianity (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1994); and Benjamin L. Merkle, The Elder and the Overseer: One Office in the Early Church (New 
York: Peter Lang, 2003). Cf. R. Alistair Campbell, review of The Elder and the Overseer: One Office in 
the Early Church by Benjamin L. Merkle, Evangelical Quarterly 77, no. 3 (2005), pp. 281-283. 

89 R. Alastair Campbell, ‘The Elders: Seniority in Earliest Christianity’, Tyndale Bulletin 44, no. 1 (1993), 
p. 187. Cf. Giles, Patterns of Ministry among the First Christians, p. 78. 
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the authority of elders is ‘derived from their seniority relative to those they 
represented’ and is ‘based in relationships that already exist’ within the 
community (see 1 Tim 5:1-2; 1 Pet 5:1-5). 90 

While it is impossible to impose a first century household structure 
onto a contemporary gathering of believers, the recognition that elders within 
the church are acknowledged as such because of their seniority in relation to 
others in the community points toward the nature of their authority. At one 
level, their authority is not simply a characteristic of age, but rather reflects 
how their spiritual maturity and good character function as models for others 
within the church (1 Pet 5:3). At another level, elders’ experience in life and 
walk with God offer wisdom, instruction, and sound counsel to the 
community as its members seek to assess their varied experiences and 
discern how to read Scripture. 91 McClendon notes, to the extent that these 
judgments are ‘recognized to be discerning, authority is exercised’. 92 

Nevertheless, elders in this process of discernment do not reflect an 
authority separate from the community but their role emerges on the basis of 
existing relationships because they are integrated members of the 
community. This recognition highlights that as elders participate in the 
ongoing practice of communal discernment, they can facilitate what 
McClendon calls the ‘unitive authority’ of the Spirit, not as the ‘top chair’, 
but as part of ‘a Ferris wheel of discernment, interpretation, obedience, and 
action.’ 93 When elders encourage mutual trust, the diversity of gifts, 
openness to others, and obedience to the Spirit, they contribute to the 
fellowship of the Spirit; the process of shared discernment, which expresses 
the authority of the community as ‘a mode of God’s presence as Holy 
Spirit’. 94 

The relationship of elders with others in the community also provides 
opportunities for them to teach and shepherd the group as well as to provide 
oversight for the work and ministry of the church. It is here where the role 
of overseers needs to be noted, even though this specific position is not a 
focus of this study. While parallel references to elders and overseers in the 
New Testament (Acts 20:28; Phil 1:1; 1 Tim 3:1-2) have been appealed to as 
a basis for equating these two roles, the terms are neither interchangeable nor 
synonymous. 95 The term overseer refers to a domestic steward (Tit 1:7) who 


90 Ibid., p. 184. 

91 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 477. 

92 Ibid., p. 478. 

93 Ibid. Cf. Paul S. Fiddes, ‘Authority in People-Pastor Relationships’, in Baptist Faith and Witness: The 
Papers of the Study and Research Division of the Baptist World Alliance 1990-1995, ed. William H. 
Brackney and L.A. (Tony) Cupit (Birmingham: Samford University, 1995), p. 60. 

94 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 478, cf. pp. 477 and 479. 

95 See Campbell, review of The Elder and the Overseer, p. 281; and Giles, Patterns of Ministry’ among the 
First Christians, p. 95. 
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typically supervised a team of workers on behalf of the household owner, 
and its application to church leaders reflects the practical extension of the 
metaphor comparing the church with the household of God (1 Tim 3:15). 96 
Jesus is identified as the ‘Overseer’ (along with ‘Shepherd’) of the church (1 
Pet 2:25), however, the function of oversight also reflects the responsibility 
of all members of the community (Heb 12:15) as well as describes the 
specific work of elders (along with ‘shepherding’) (Acts 20:28; 1 Pet 5:2). 
Elders who reflect certain skills and character within a community could also 
be recognised more specifically as overseers who have the responsibility of 
managing the church (1 Tim 3:1; 5:17; Tit 1:7). 97 

Therefore, the relation of elders to McClendon’s portrayal of the 
“criteriaf authority...possessed by members of the Christian body just 
because they are members’ implies that the responsibility and function of 
oversight cannot simply be equated with an office or hierarchical position of 
authority. 98 In the New Testament, the reference to ‘leading’ elders (1 Tim 
5:17) uses the common language of ‘patron’, or literally ‘the one who stands 
before’, to describe their role in the church. 99 To act as a patron in the church 
does not denote a legal or hierarchical relationship, but an informal and 
relational role (1 Thess 12-13; 1 Cor 16:15-18), which Paul describes as the 
gift of leadership for the church (Rom 12:8). 100 Interestingly, women are also 
recognised as ‘patrons’ in the early church (Rom 16:1-2) and not excluded 
from the implications this designation carries. 

It seems that the relational seniority of elders to others in the 
community represents a different manner of authority than that of teachers 
and pastors, who are Christ’s equipping gifts to the church through their 
engagement in specific practices. While there is certainly functional overlap, 
elders are inherently part of the community—‘a company of equals, equally 
gifted by God's Spirit, equally responsible for the community-building’ in 
which ‘every member is a minister’. 101 To see eldership as an office of 
authority essentially imposes a new ‘clergy-laity’ distinction again where 
none existed within the New Testament church. 102 


96 John K. Goodrich, ‘Overseers as Stewards and the Qualifications for Leadership in the Pastoral Epistles’, 
Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenscliaft und die Kunde der Alteren Kirche 104 (2013), pp. 81, 
86,87. 

97 Campbell, review of The Elder and the Overseer, p.282; and Giles, Patterns of Ministry among the First 
Christians, pp. 40, 95-97. 

98 See McClendon, Doctrine, p. 480; cf. p. 457. 

99 Giles, Patterns of Ministry among the First Christians, p. 35. 

100 Ibid., p. 33. 

101 McClendon, Doctrine, p. 369 and p. 370. 

102 Ibid., p. 368. 
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Conclusion 

My interest in the nature of leaders’ authority within the context of 
Mennonite Brethren churches in Canada raises questions regarding how 
‘authorities in’ local congregations—preachers and teachers, pastors and 
elders—represent or mediate God’s ultimate authority. McClendon’s 
reflections in Doctrine offer Mennonite Brethren a theological framework in 
response to these questions through the connection of his Trinitarian 
portrayal of the church—as God’s rule, Christ’s leadership, and the 
fellowship of the Spirit—with his portrayal of the interactive authority of 
God’s love at work in human experience, Jesus Christ’s redemptive authority 
revealed in the written Scripture, and the unitive authority of the Spirit 
reflected in the community of faith. 103 

McClendon’s depiction of authority presents Mennonite Brethren 
with several helpful directions for further reflection. First, McClendon’s 
emphasis on the delegated nature of leaders’ authority in the church as 
representative of God’s ultimate authority highlights the importance of 
intentionally engaging the New Testament portrayal of leadership and 
authority rather than uncritically and perhaps even unconsciously adopting 
cultural leadership models within the church. 

Second, McClendon makes the case that the nature of authority in the 
church is often functional, that is, reflected in its practices, rather than 
located in positions or offices. The challenge facing local congregations is 
how to understand the relationship between the structures and positions they 
create in order to facilitate the organisation and ministry of the church, and 
the authority reflected in the gifts of the Spirit, which are given by God to 
build up the church. 

Third, McClendon contends that the authority of leaders in the church 
cannot be understood apart from the community in which they serve. Any 
individualistic emphasis on the independence or autonomy of leaders fails to 
understand the nature of the church as Christ’s body, which includes both 
the criterial authority of members and the ultimate authority of Jesus Christ 
as the Head of the church. 


Dr Doug Heidebrecht, 
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Roger Williams: Conviction among the 

Convicted 

Annette Mosher 


Abstract: In a time of religious conflict due to globalization and increasing 
fundamentalism, it is useful to consider historical experiences in order to 
glean wisdom from those situations. This article considers a Puritan thinker, 
Roger Williams, who encountered the same troubles in the ‘New World of 
America’ that we experience in our modern world. Williams’s thoughts on 
religious freedom, separation of church and state, and diversity as Christian 
values are as useful in the twenty-first century as they were in the 
seventeenth. Some of his ideas are unpacked with the view that they are still 
helpful in formulating a response to societal turmoil. 

Keywords: religious freedom, separation of church and state, diversity, 
liberty, Puritans, Anabaptism 


In the beginning years of the formation of the United States of America a 
unique individual sailed to the ‘New England’. He was a Puritan, a minister, 
and a radical thinker. His name was Roger Williams. He came to the new 
world for that thing the Pilgrims are celebrated for—religious freedom. 
What he found was not religious freedom but a colony prepared to enforce a 
Reformed Calvinism on its members. It was Williams and his actions that in 
the end prevented this and paved the way for religious freedom as enjoyed 
in the United States today. 

In the USA his person and ideas are not well known among the 
general population. The results of his ideas are hidden among the acts of 
more famous men such as Benjamin Franklin or Thomas Jefferson. 
Therefore, I imagine for others outside of the USA he may be completely 
unknown. However, his ideas—formed in the 1600s—are more necessary 
for our own world than ever before because Williams experienced a world 
not much different, in some ways, than our own. Moreover, he thought out 
responses to his experience which were profound in analysis and practice. 

In this article I would like to review the contextual setting of 
Williams’s time and look into his theology in relation to our own context. 
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A Bit of History 

First, the task is to introduce Roger Williams. Many books exist that explain 
Williams’s history in detail, and this article is about his ideas, but it is 
important to know a bit about the life of the man in order to explain the ideas 
of the man. 

Williams was bom an Englishman (circa 1603). The year is a bit 
nebulous due to the loss of his birth record, but we do know he was bom to 
a working class family. His financial prospects were to enter a trade or to 
work as a labourer. However, his shorthand abilities caught the eye of Sir 
Edward Coke, a barrister, who became Williams’s patron. Coke sent 
Williams to Cambridge for education, from where Williams graduated in 
1627. Coke was a graduate of Cambridge’s Trinity College and a committed 
member of the Church of England. At this time Williams, as Coke’s protege, 
was still amendable to inclusion within this church. 1 

However, sometime later Williams’s views changed from a common 
Anglican to a Puritan. This was the time of the stmggle between Puritan and 
conformist wings of the church. Puritans, influenced by the Calvinism that 
was spreading from the European continent, wanted to ‘purify’ the church, 
while conservatives within the Church of England adhered to the tenets of 
the church established by Henry VIII’s break with Rome. Williams, never 
one to do something half-hearted, jumped with both feet into the Puritan 
camp. This desertion dismayed Cook, who removed his patronage from 
Williams and broke off relations with him. 

Williams’s whole-heartedness took him even a step further than many 
other Puritans. Not only did Williams desire a purifying of Roman 
Catholicism from the Anglican Church, but he insisted that those who 
desired purification must separate, religiously and congregationally, from 
any non-purified church. In essence, Williams called for shunning the 
Church of England as an impure body polluted by popish ideology. This 
stance was not only divisive within the church, but within a country where 
church and state were married, this stance was political rebellion since the 
king was the head of both. 

Williams’ hope for religious purity in England was not great, and this, 
combined with his burning desire to be separated, led him to turn toward 
‘New England’ with hopes of establishing a pure church in a new land. In 
1630, along with his wife, Mary, Williams sailed to Massachusetts. He 
arrived there as a young man, well-educated, with a stellar reputation as a 


1 General historical information regarding Williams can be found at 
http://www.rogerwilliams.org/biographv.htm . accessed 5 March 2015. 
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sober and committed Puritan. Upon his arrival in Boston he was immediately 
offered a position within the teaching pastorate. 

Much to the Boston church’s dismay, Williams rejected the position. 
He deemed that church as not separated (enough) from the Church of 
England and therefore not truly a church of Christ. The congregation was not 
flattered by Williams’s analysis and in turn deemed Williams to be a 
dangerous radical. One can imagine the affront they felt as they worked to 
reform the church that this newcomer deemed them too impure to succeed in 
their cause. 

Williams moved on to Salem where he was again received with 
respect. Salem went so far as to offer Williams a position, but before he could 
be installed, Boston warned the church there against him. This was the 
beginning of Williams’s reputation as an extremist. 

Finally, Williams found a church that he could accept and that could 
accept him. Plymouth Church was a completely separated church, holding 
no ties with the Church of England. Williams accepted a pastoral position 
there in 1631. 

For two years Williams remained at Plymouth and while there, in 
addition to his pastoral work, he also functioned as a missionary to the 
Narragansett tribes. He learned the native language with the goal of 
preaching to them with the hope of converting them to Christianity. From all 
accounts Williams became a trusted friend to the Native Americans and 
treated them in a good manner, even though he considered them ‘pagans’. 
This mutual friendship proved invaluable to Williams as his time in the 
colonies progressed, as we shall see shortly. 

In 1633 Williams left Plymouth and took a position in Salem. As could 
be predicted, problems quickly occurred. In his time at Plymouth Williams 
did not change in his stance on separation. He still argued for complete 
separation from the Anglican Church, and for a complete separation of the 
church from the state. This re-occurring demand highlights one distinctive 
that remained the basis of Williams’s theology throughout his life. 

Separation for Williams was not a governance or political issue, but 
was rather a faith issue, as we see in his correspondence with Boston minister 
John Cotton. 2 In their many questions and answers to and against one 
another, Williams argued that any association with the government 
endangered the church by polluting her doctrine and practice. This point will 
be theologically unpacked in our final section. 


2 See Perry Miller, The Complete Writings of Roger Williams, vol. 7 (New York: Russell & Russell Inc., 
1963). 
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Other Puritans, however, did not view the situation through the same 
lens and instead saw Williams’s ideas as a threat to their vision. They wanted 
a theocracy in the new settlements based on their interpretation of 
Christianity. Further, they hoped a theocracy could also be established in 
England with Calvinistic rather than Roman Catholic dogma. Since Charles 
I and the Puritans were struggling for control of the church and the 
government the settlements were afraid that Williams’s radical ideas would 
alienate the powerful Church of England and make their goal of a Puritan 
theocracy unpalatable to the members within England. Additionally, they 
wanted to hold political power themselves in order to enact their vision. 
Obviously, a separation of church and state prohibits any chance of a 
theocracy materialising. 

The colonies, having had enough of Williams’s ‘troublemaking’ ideas, 
and at John Cotton’s urging, banished Williams. The authorities planned to 
send him back to England, but in January 1636 Williams escaped and fled to 
the Narragansett Native Americans. His good relationship with the tribes, 
coupled with his ethical character, enabled him to purchase land from them. 3 
On this property he founded Rhode Island—the first state with the plan for 
religious freedom and diversity in the new colonies. In fact, the incorporation 
document carried the distinction that the government was limited to ‘a 
flourishing civil state’, eliminating the idea that the government would ever 
be able to impose its will on religious matters. 4 

Williams soon tested this principle of religious freedom as he, along 
with other settlers, established the first Baptist church in America in 
Providence, Rhode Island. While Williams’s stand on separation for the state 
and ‘false’ churches never changed, his practices did. Beginning as an 
Anglican he became a Puritan with Calvinistic leanings, then became 
convinced of believer’s baptism only and established a Baptist church; 
finally he dismayed of ever finding the true church of Christ on earth. In his 
later years he was convinced that the visible church had been so completely 
polluted by Roman Catholicism that it could never be recovered. He spent 
the remainder of his life as a ‘seeker’ of the pure church and died practicing 
religious freedom outside of any established congregation. 5 

As I indicated earlier, Williams’s distinctive views on the separation 
of church and state and on religious freedom remained with him throughout 
his life. Moreover, his ideas had an impact, even if indirectly, on the 
separation of church and state within the American constitution. Baptist 


3 This was not the usual way of obtaining land from Native Americans and speaks to the unusual perspective 
that Williams had toward the first peoples. 

4 http://lonang.com/library/organic/1663-cri/, obtained 1 March 2015. 

5 For a deeper explanation and analysis of this time in Williams’s life, see Edmund S. Morgan, Roger 
Williams: The Church and State (New York/London: W.W. Norton & Company, 2007), ch. 1. 
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separation remains a principle even to this day, and without the Baptist 
intervention in urging the constitutional writers to include separation in the 
American constitution, the United States may have had a different landscape 
than the multi-plural, multi-religious land it is now famously known as. 

I will now turn to the theological issues of religious freedom and purity 
that played such a large part in Williams’s theology. First, to explain why 
they were so important to Williams and second, to investigate what it may 
mean to our current societal situation. 


Soul Liberty 

The foundation stone for Williams’s theology was the Reformation principle 
that he called ‘soul liberty’. This principle was not unique to Williams but 
he appears to carry it further than others at his time. The idea of soul liberty 
is that one must be free to obey one’s own conscience in matters of religion. 

The idea that one must follow one’s conscience was a general 
principle in all of society at this time. Williams’s arguments were formed 
during the time before Descartes and Spinoza had fully fleshed out their 
ideas; that is, before philosophers began to deeply define what thinking 
meant to consciousness and to conscience. During Williams’s study in 
university, conscience was still considered the natural thoughts experienced 
by humans that gave them direction in good behaviour. When unpacked, 
conscience was, in some ways, the communication between the desires of 
God for moral behaviour and the individual. 

It was also a natural outgrowth of Luther’s argument for sola 
Scriptura. It goes to follow that if one is able to read Scripture for oneself 
and is convicted by it then an individual conscience is necessary. Conviction 
demands the freedom to act according to one’s conscience, otherwise reading 
Scripture would be a frivolous activity. Without liberty of conscience one 
would need to return to the priest for enlightenment, returning to the Roman 
Catholic idea of a need for a mediator. 

Williams agreed with this. In his defence against John Cotton, 
Williams names his conscience as his defence, exhibiting that he is quite 
aware of the principle. He goes one step further—he reminds Cotton that he 
(Cotton) has also used the idea of conscience to support his stand. 6 However, 
it appears that Cotton thinks Williams has become arrogant rather than 
convicted. This is probably because Williams has gone radically and firmly 
beyond the community in two areas—Anabaptism and separation. 


6 Roger Williams, On Religious Liberty: Selections from the Works of Roger Williams, James Calvin Davis, 
ed. (Cambridge/London: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2008), see section, ‘Cotton 
Deceives Himself in Claiming that New England Does Not Persecute Conscience’. 
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Anabaptism 

The first re-baptism, or baptism of believers, was not Puritan theology either 
in the Church of England or within Calvinism. This difference in theology 
was handled quite harshly in Europe where many Anabaptists were re¬ 
baptised by drowning. We have indications from Williams that it was also 
punished in the colonies. 7 

Williams had become convinced of believer’s baptism. Examining his 
understanding of conscience this should not be surprising. The individualism 
that accompanies conscience must lead to an individual approach to God. 
We hear the idea reflected in some of the wording surrounding believer’s 
baptism that still exists today—‘come to a personal relationship with Jesus’ 
or ‘growing in faith to know Jesus’. The Radical Reformation identified this 
event with baptism as a mark of change. Williams agreed with this and even 
wrote that in the Bible we have the example of Jesus being baptised as an 
adult, although this appears to be more apologetic against Cotton’s charge of 
arrogance. 8 

This transformation in Williams’s doctrine did little to improve his 
relationship with Cotton or the magistrates within the Colonies. Just as his 
separation stance was threatening to their political relationship with the 
Church of England and the throne, his baptism stance was also disruptive to 
that harmony. The difference was not political for Williams though; it was 
theological. Moreover, it had an interesting impact on his view of church, 
society, and the civil government. 

Williams argued that if the Calvinism of Puritanism was correct, then 
within society some people would come to know God in the Puritan manner 
(that is, the elect) and some would not (the non-elect). However, both the 
elect and the non-elect must live together in a community. If forced to 
conform, the non-elect would become false worshipers who misused the 
name of God, making the authorities complicit in the sin prohibited by the 
third commandment in Exodus. 9 Since this was not desirable and 
contradicted Scripture, place, rather than conformity, must be made in 
society for the non-elect. Even more, each person must be able to worship 
according to their conscience, even if it differed with the elect. Williams saw 
further and realised that this practice of soul liberty necessarily created a 
diverse culture since not all would be believing Christians, meaning that 
diversity was part of God’s plan and, therefore, the true believer would not 
only tolerate but embrace diversity. 


7 Williams, On Religious Liberty, ‘Cotton Deceives Himself in Claiming that New England Does Not 
Persecute Conscience’. 

8 Miller, The Complete Writings. 

9 Williams, On Religious Liberty’. 
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Williams says this directly. He writes: 

Sixthly, it is the will and command of God that (since the coming of his Son 
the Lord Jesus) a permission of the most paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or 
antichristian consciences and worships, be granted to all men in all nations and 
countries; and they are only to be fought against with that sword which is only 
(in soul matters) able to conquer, to wit, the sword of God’s spirit, the Word of 
God. 10 

Williams did not mean that this was preferable to or replaced Christianity. 
He still argued that there was a right way to know God but that this way 
could not be forced on people. Every person must be allowed to come to God 
according to their own conviction and must be allowed to worship God based 
on this conviction—i.e., soul liberty. However, the church and mission was 
still important to convict the general society about God. Conviction rather 
than conformity was the only alternative left to true believers. 

This was the maturity in Williams’s thinking. When he moved to New 
England he had done so with the same goals as the other Puritans—the 
chance to build a truly pure church that was completely separated from the 
government. His experiences in New England coupled with his theological 
growth in understanding religious freedom meant that he still desired 
separation, but not only because of pollution (although he remained with that 
as well) but also because he grew to understand the role of conscience and 
relationship in a true faith. 

We will continue to look closely at that which Williams is probably 
most famous for and what is currently being discussed in many circles in our 
own time as a further argument for religious freedom. 

Separation of Religion and State 

When Williams began his demands for a separated church, he did so from a 
position of fundamentalism. He was concerned with the purity of the church. 
Cotton and the magistrates were concerned from the other side. If the church 
or religion did not add purifying fire to the behaviour of its citizens by using 
government to force conformity, how could society be safe from ‘seducing 
teachers’ or ‘scandalous livers’? 1 furthermore, Williams adds that Cotton is 
afraid that if he does not prevent these issues then he himself is ‘evil’. 12 

First, Williams points out that these are not one, but two things. 
Someone can be a seducing teacher without living a scandalous life. And, 
likewise, someone can live a scandalous life without being a seducing 
teacher. For the first, a seducing teacher, this is exactly what Williams 


10 Williams, On Religious Liberty , Kindle file, loc. 2703. 

11 Ibid., Kindle file, loc. 1540. 

12 Ibid. 
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thought the church should rebuke and fight against with the word of God, 
but within the church and not with civil government. 

As for the second, Williams believed this is the role of the civil 
government. He was not an anarchist who holds that no rules should be 
enforced by government and the magistrates. Instead he believed that civil 
government is absolutely necessary in order to maintain civil peace, which 
will be established by the will of the people and their norms. However these 
norms would trickle up from societal agreement rather than cascade down 
from a religious authority. And these norms would represent a diverse 
society rather than a powerful religious stronghold. He also believed, similar 
to most Anabaptists, that the magistrates should have use of the sword to 
maintain peace within civil society. 

As with all things, Williams believed he was on solid theological 
ground for his ideas, and they were the outgrowth of a desire for a pure 
religion. Williams believed that any forced or coerced conformity attacks the 
truthfulness of a powerful God who can be in relationship with his people. 
How? By denying the work of the Spirit of God in conviction and persuasion, 
Williams argued that ‘religion cannot be true which needs such instruments 
of violence to uphold it so’. 13 Here the instruments of violence were not 
terrorist organisations but established governmental authorities. However, 
even if these became active in religious enforcement they invalidated true 
faith because once coercion from a human hand or agency is necessary for 
religious conviction the power of God is exchanged for human power. The 
working of the Holy Spirit in Christianity, the Spirit of God in other 
religions, is exchanged for human knowledge. In the Abrahamic religions 
this is idolatry, or in its more mild form, humanistic. This behaviour negates 
the transcendent power of God who has mandated conviction by the Holy 
Spirit within the spirit of the individual by making human rule the convicting 
entity—if human rule can even convict. Williams believed most people 
would need to act like toddlers, simply complying to avoid punishment on 
earth. The hidden cost was that they would suffer the heavenly punishment 
of violating the commandment of God by coming to him carelessly. 

The individuals forcing conformity also suffer. They not only cause 
others to sin, they sin themselves—‘I add that a civil sword (as woeful 
experience in all ages has proved) is so far from bringing or helping forward 
an opposite in religion to repentance that magistrates sin grievously against 
the work of God and blood of souls by such proceedings’. 14 Theocracy is 
never possible because once magistrates and ministers force conformity they 
become sinful—and therefore separated from the God upon whom they hope 


13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., Kindle file, loc. 1469. 
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to base their theocratic ideals, leading to ideals that are perceived as godly 
but are really only human. If one—or even a whole nation—wishes to 
worship in truth then religious freedom and a religion-less civil government 
is the only hope for the religious follower seeking after God. It is the only 
way to remain attentive to the Holy Spirit and remain a follower of God in 
relationship to God in true worship. 

Williams is practical when it comes to conformity as well. He asks 
Cotton why conformity is still needed after so many years of violent 
suppression. If power and violence were able to force conversion, would they 
still be needed since they had been practised so long? Does not history show 
that force does not work when it pertains to religion? Are people not still as 
sinful now as when violence was first used against the ungodly? 

The second concern of Williams in separation of religion and 
government is one that we still long for today—peace. His argument for 
peace was experiential, though, as well. Williams was weary of religious 
feuding. From the beginning of Christianity wars were fought due to 
doctrinal differences. Certainly desire for power played its part, but often the 
power conflict arose due to a desire for purity. Williams was not a cynic. He 
believed that people did fight wars for their theological principles. However, 
due to the argument above, their holy wars were not holy. They certainly did 
not model their master, the Prince of Peace. 

Williams believed only a civil government that did not busy itself with 
religion and a religion that did not busy itself with government could bring 
peace to a people. A civil government would be available to all citizens, 
regardless of their religion, and had a greater chance of allowing every 
citizen to worship in peace. While individuals could differ in their religious 
opinions, whole militias would not be activated to fight the infidels. 

Distance from religious wars has perhaps overshadowed just what a 
man of faith Roger Williams was. His demand for a secular civil government 
means that he had complete faith in the Holy Spirit to work within the hearts 
of citizens to ensure a society that would be spiritually healthy and robust. 
The Holy Spirit had much work to do, but Roger Williams believed She 
could do it. 


Conclusion 

One could say that Roger Williams embodies the true vision of the 
Reformation and the experiment of the new world. It is alarming that we are 
rapidly losing this vision. At the time of this article the terrorist group ISIL 
is beheading civilians in Iraq and Syria—expressly with the excuse of setting 
up a theocracy; Christians and Muslims are fighting and dying over 
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religiously- tainted political issues in Nigeria; and even in the United States 
a heated argument about Israel and Iran is threatening the governance of the 
American people. Young people are leaving their families to join religiously 
ideological, radical groups. Roger Williams’s vision that there is a 
theological basis for diversity and for separation of religion and government 
is as timely as it was in the seventeenth century. 

As more and more religionists fight to use government in order to 
force religious ideas and compliance, I argue that Williams’s idea that 
diversity is not only a necessary idea but is actually the plan of God deserves 
to be revisited. Just as Abrahamic religions understand the Babel story as a 
blessing that kept people from sinfully replacing God with human success 
by confusing language, can we look at diversity as a blessing that keeps us 
from hijacking true faith and replacing it with human rules and power? 

And finally, perhaps we need to gain the insight of what Williams 
teaches us—in the end, because of trust in human power rather than the Spirit 
of God, theocracy is as humanistic, if not more so, as is a religiously diverse, 
secular, civil society. 


Annette Mosher, 

Assistant Professor of Ethics 
VU University Amsterdam 
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The Self and the Collapsed Other: Towards 
Defining Free Church Identity and Mission in a 
Post-Christendom Age 

Philipp F. Bartholoma 

Abstract: Classical free churches in Germany emerged in a context of 
‘enduring Christendom’ and thus defined themselves to a significant degree 
as antitypes to the mainline church. This article suggests that their 
collective identity was generated from the beginning through a process of 
ecclesiological differentiation which has important implications for free 
churches today. Due to the fact that they now face an increasingly post- 
Christian, secular environment, it is no longer a viable option to determine 
their ecclesial identity and missional praxis in opposition and reference to 
other Christian groups within the sphere of a Christendom culture. 

Keywords: ecclesiology, free churches, missiology, secularisation, self- 
other differentiation 


1. Introduction 

Free churches, generally speaking, have been a missionally-minded 
movement from its post-Reformation beginnings. Not sharing the common 
conviction that continental Europe consists of basically Christian nations in 
no need of extensive evangelisation, free churches had the intention to 
make converts, achieve church growth, and establish new faith 
communities. Yet in Europe today, numbers are declining in most free 
church denominations even as their missional impact is noticeably 
decreasing. For Christians in Europe it is more and more difficult to impart 
their beliefs in a meaningful way to fellow European citizens—and it can 
hardly be questioned that this ‘crisis of mission’ pertains to the realm of 
free churches as well. 1 1 suggest that such a ‘crisis of mission’ constitutes a 
‘crisis of identity’ for a free church movement in which the experience of 
conversions, church growth, and both personal and communal faith revival 


1 For more on this ‘crisis of mission’ see, e.g., Stefan Paas, ‘The Crisis of Mission in Europe - Is There a 
Way Out?’, Scandinavian Evangelical e-Journal 3 (2012), pp. 16-51. 
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has long been perceived as a significant (if not essential) part of the 
ecclesiological self. 

Quite a lot of ink has been spilled in recent years in the process of 
describing the changing context of our post-Christendom age and the 
challenges it raises for Christian mission, especially in Europe. 2 This article 
adds to these studies by providing some initial reflections on free church 
origins and their possible implications for the identity and mission of free 
churches today. It seems that a better understanding of how free church 
identity was originally formed and a better grasp of the cultural context in 
which free churches were initially established would help us to see more 
clearly the possible reasons for the crisis of mission and identity among them 
today. In this regard, I propose that this crisis is at least partly due to the fact 
that what has historically been momentous in informing free church identity 
and missional activity, i.e., mainline Christianity and the Christendom 
context it supported, has in the meantime collapsed. 

Writing from a continental German perspective, I will first delineate 
the historical identity of the so-called ‘classical’ free churches of ‘the long 
nineteenth century’ as ecclesial alternatives to a people’s church (2.). By 
focussing on the ‘classical’ free churches, the most meaningful and 
efficacious streams of the free church movement are covered, especially 
those under which the great majority of member- and guest-churches of the 
‘Coalition of Protestant Free Churches’ (Vereinigung evangelischer 
Freikirchen, VEF) can be subsumed. 3 I will then briefly expound on the 
historical context of ‘enduring Christendom’ as the fertile soil in which free 
churches were originally planted (3.). A brief summary of social- 
psychological findings pertaining to processes of group identity (4.) should 
help us to finally recognise the significance of the history of free churches 
as we consider, raise questions about, and seek to improve free church 
identity and mission within the current context of increasingly secular 
Europe (5.). 


2 See, e.g., Stuart Murray, Post-Christendom: Church and Mission in a Strange New World (Milton Keynes, 
UK: Paternoster, 2004); id.. Church After Christendom (Milton Keynes, UK: Paternoster, 2005); Rolv 
Olsen (ed.), Mission and Postmodernities (Oxford: Regnum Books, 2011); Ryan Bolger (ed.), The Gospel 
after Christendom: New Voices, New> Cultures, New Expressions (Grand Rapids: Baker Academics, 2012); 
Jeppe Bach Nikolajsen, ‘Beyond Secterianism: The Missional Church in a Post-Christendom Society’, 
Missiology’: An International Review 41.4 (2013), pp. 462-475. 

3 For a complete list of these churches, see the coalition’s website under www.vef.de. The classical free 
churches represent all relevant free church types, i.e., the baptist-congregationalist-independent, the 
methodist and the pentecostal-charismatic type; cf. Karl Heinz Voigt, Freikirchen in Deutschland (19. und 
20. Jahrhundert), Kirchengeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen III/6 (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
2004), p. 32. 
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2. Historical Identity and Mission: Free Churches as 
Alternatives to a People’s Church 

Free Churches as Antitypes 

When it comes to the historical identity of free churches, we have to be aware 
that their development in the nineteenth century has been fundamentally 
characterized by a distinct antagonism to the already existing churches from 
which they distinguished themselves. In other words, ‘ecclesiological 
demarcation’ has always been a constitutive characteristic of the free church 
movement. 4 One classic handbook of free churches clearly indicates that the 
free church phenomenon can only be understood against the background of 
established mainline churches ( Grofikirchen ) and that even the classification 
‘free church’ necessarily assumes the concept of‘church’ or, more precisely, 
that of a ‘people’s church’. 5 

In his telling free church typology, H.-M. Niethammer has carved out 
six identity-forming attributes that establish the free church explicitly as an 
antitype to existing mainstream churches. 6 First, in postulating the necessary 
separation of church and state, free churches set themselves up as an antitype 
to the state church. Secondly, free churches refused to accept the prevailing 
parochial structures through which all (protestant) residents of a given region 
were automatically claimed as members of the respective regional church 
( Landeskirche ). Thus, free churches stand in contrast to the Constantinian 
concept of a territorially-organized church ( Territorialkirche ). Thirdly, with 
their strong missional-evangelistic objective and in denying the prevalent 
conviction of living in a generally Christian nation, free churches, from the 
beginning, distinguished themselves from common forms of conventional or 
nominal Christianity. A fourth characteristic that has to be mentioned is the 
reintroduction of the Reformation principle of the priesthood of all believers, 
again separating free churches from a ministerial church ( Amtskirche ), 
perceived as too hierarchical. A fifth preeminent feature of free churches has 
historically been their emphasis on the voluntary principle. Thus, as 
decidedly antitypical to a nominal people’s church, free churches insisted on 

4 See, e.g., Erich Geldbach, Freikirchen - Erbe, Gestalt und Wirkung, Bensheimer Hefte 70 ( Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2005), p. 36, who talks about free churches as ‘protest movements’ 
(Pro tes tbewegungen ). 

5 Hubert Kirchner (ed), Freikirchen und konfessionelle Minderheitskirchen: Ein Handbuch (Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1987), p. 10; also Dietmar Lutz, ‘Volkskirche oder Freikirche? Pladoyer fur 
das System Freikirche’, Una Sancta 59.3 (2004), p. 216: Free churches and a people’s or state church are 
‘both linguistically and ontologically related, because free churches are—at least nominally—always a 
reaction to the state church’. [All translations of quotes from German sources in this article are my own.] 

6 Hans-Martin Niethammer, Kirchenmitgliedschaft in der Freikirche: Kirchensoziologische Studie 
aufgrund einer empirischen Befragung unter Methodisten (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), 
pp. 35-43. It has to be noticed, of course, that these characteristics are not empirically validated but ‘ideal 
types’ (in an ecclesiological-theological sense), reflecting free church self-conception. 
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a personal confession of faith in Christ (mostly expressed through believers’ 
baptism) as a prerequisite of church membership and therefore generated 
themselves as churches of conviction or believers’ churches. Realizing that 
it was Martin Luther who had originally wanted to build the church with 
those ‘who want to be Christians in earnest’, it is not surprising that free 
churches understood themselves as the more consequent form of 
Reformation Christianity. Finally, in a similar vein, the insistence on church 
discipline confirmed free church identity as a ‘contrast model’ over against 
a more or less ethically indifferent type of church where nominal, distanced 
membership counted as a legitimate form of church affiliation. 7 Now, 
generally speaking, given this typology of free churches, it seems 
appropriate to conclude that free churches have historically established 
themselves to a significant extent via negationis. This is not to say that the 
(negatively connotated) ‘dark screen’ of a state or people’s church is alone 
sufficient to define free church identity. 8 Yet we need to be aware that being 
the counterpart or antitype of the mainline church certainly influenced not 
only one’s own self-perception, but ecclesial practice and mission as well. 

Free Church Identity Formation through Conflict 

As free churches distinguished themselves with ostentation from the 
mainstream church, they, quite naturally, provoked a reaction from the 
ecclesial establishment that ranged from a frosty distance to outright 
hostility. Understandably, for free churches this, in turn, cemented the 
inwardly felt need to define themselves even more consciously in opposition 
to the ‘Landeskirche Historically, inter-church relations became extremely 
conflict-laden and thus some have referred to a ‘non-relation’ ( Unverhaltnis ) 
or even a ‘history of doom’ ( Unheilsgeschichte ). Due to its claim for sole 
ecclesial representation, the national church had to consider the newly 
established free church communities as hostile intruders into their own 
territory. Warnings of free church sectarianism were frequently issued from 
Protestant pulpits. 9 In polemical writings, the free church movement was 
accused of being of‘un-German nature’ ( undeutsches Wesen), an ‘imported, 


7 A foundational theological and historical discussion of the praxis of church discipline within free churches 
is provided by Christoph Raedel, ‘Gemeindezucht in Freikirchen im Spannungsfeld von Inklusion und 
Exklusion’, Freikirchenforschung 23 (2014), pp. 105-138. 

8 On this, see Geldbach, Freikirchen , p. 36. 

9 So, e.g., Voigt, Freikirchen , p. 120; cf. also Oswald Eggenberger, Die Freikirchen in Deutschland und in 
der Schweiz und ihr Verhdltnis zu den Volkskirchen (Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1964), pp. 142-185; Erich 
Geldbach, ‘Religiose Polemiken gegen "neue Religionen” im Deutschland des 19. Jahrhunderts’, in: 
Johannes Neumann and Michael W. Fischer (eds), Toleranz und Repression: Zur Lage religidser 
Minderheiten in modernen Gesellschaften (Frankfurt: Campus, 1987), pp. 170-197; Helmut Obst, 
‘Reaktionen der evangelischen Landeskirchen im 19. Jahrhundert auf die entstehenden Freikirchen’, 
Freikirchenforschung 17 (2008), pp. 39-52. 
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foreign commodity’ bearing an ‘un-evangelical, legalistic character’. 10 More 
painful than any verbal or literary vilification were different forms of 
ecclesial and governmental sanctions and reprisals. Such societal pressure 
was caused by the fact that the Protestant state church as the officially 
recognized majority church (despite legislation concerning religious 
freedom since 1849) still possessed legal entitlements which gave them 
access to certain governmental instruments of power. One of the leading 
German Baptists at the time, J. Kobner, laments: ‘And all this [i.e., several 
kinds of prosecuting measures] were the work of protestant pastors who were 
able to set in motion the subservient and friendly secular arm’. 11 Space does 
not allow a more detailed description of these elements of oppression and 
social marginalisation, but they included such varied forms as forced 
baptism, prevention of funerals, dissolution of church meetings, house 
searches, administrative fines, imprisonment, or even expulsion from a given 
territory. 12 

However different the situation might have been in various regions, it 
cannot be denied that this historical area of conflict between free church and 
mainline church had serious consequences - not least for the development 
of free church identity and congregational praxis. Pressure from the ecclesial 
antagonist gave rise to a complex social structure: free churches found 
themselves within an ambivalent spectrum which comprised both inferiority 
complexes and feelings of superiority. On the one hand, in comparison with 
the Protestant church, free church Christians felt like a second-rate minority; 
on the other hand, however, they were inclined to consider themselves 
superior to the nominal churchgoer because of their own more intensive and 
more consequent Christian life. 13 Thus, free churches defined themselves 
quite ambivalently in opposition to a majority church that they encountered 
as their bogeyman. This ecclesial counterpart functioned as a necessary point 
of reference for their own identity formation and, at the same time, (through 
the mandatory process of differentiation) gave meaning to the free church 
perspective of Christian existence and piety. As an alternative model of 
church, free church minorities ‘oriented themselves, consciously or 


10 Albert Liihrs, Schutz- und Trutzwort wider die Baptisten (Berlin: Verlag von Gustav Schlawitz, 1871), 
p. 8, as well as Th. Kolde, Der Methodismus und seine Bekdmpfung: Ein Vortrag auf der bayrischen 
Pastoralkonferenz zu Erlangen am 23.Juni 1886 gehalten (Erlangen: Deichert, 1886), pp. 9-11. 

11 Quoted by Geldbach, ‘Religiose Polemiken’, p. 194. 

12 Baptists had to live with the strongest reprisals, see, e.g., Ian Randall, Communities of Conviction: Baptist 
Beginnings in Europe (Schwarzenfeld: Neufeld, 2009), pp. 61-62, also Herbert Strahm, ‘Reaktionen der 
deutschen Staaten auf die entstehenden Freikirchen’, Freikirchenforschung 17 (2008), pp. 15-18. 

13 So, e.g., Stephan Holthaus, ‘Konkurrierende Kirchenmodelle in historischer Perspektive: Freikirche - 
Volkskirche - Bekennende Kirche’, in: Helge Stadelmann (ed), Bausteine zur Erneuerung der Kirche: 
Gemeindeaufbau auf der Basis einer biblisch erneuerten Ekklesiologie (Giefien: Brunnen, 1998), p. 22, 
footnote 41. 
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unconsciously, intentionally or unintentionally, in thesis and antithesis, 
towards the mainline churches’. 14 

Ecclesial Reference Points for Free Church Mission 

In order to uncover even more clearly the process of ecclesiological identity 
formation among free churches, further questions need to be asked: From 
which ‘pool’ did the newly-arising free churches gain their members? Which 
were the most effective points of contact for their missionary praxis? And, 
more pointedly, what role did the existing realities of a people’s church 
context play? Pursuing these questions one encounters fairly quickly the 
accusation of proselytism levelled against the free church movement from 
their state church opponents. An objective debate about this issue was made 
difficult because of different and hardly reconcilable conceptions of what 
actually constitutes proselytism. From the point of view of the Landeskirche, 
it was already considered to be proselytism when someone simply joined a 
free church congregation, even if that particular person had neither been, in 
a real sense, a believer, nor had actively taken part in the life of the local 
church. Being listed in the membership record of the church by way of infant 
baptism was enough to make any transfer into the free church realm appear 
to be a case of illegitimate proselytism. Now, from the vantage point of the 
free churches, there could be no talk of proselytism if formerly unchurched 
people, alienated from Christ and the faith community, found a new spiritual 
home in a free church congregation. According to them, it could hardly be 
objectionable to invite nominal Christians to a more personal and intentional 
faith in Christ. 15 

The main criticism, however, expressed through state church polemic, 
was that the missional efforts of free church groups were not, in fact, centred 
on those nominal Christians distanced from the church. Rather, the 
accusation asserts, it was precisely the active members and regular 
churchgoers that free churches were indeed eager to consciously entice. 
There can be no doubt, says contemporary Protestant pastor Th. GeB, that 
free church ‘penitential sermons’ lead formerly unconverted ‘souls’ to 
Christ. Yet it remains highly problematic that they ‘draw towards themselves 
with great zeal especially the already religiously awakened members of the 
church’. 16 Repeatedly, free churches were accused of recruiting the core of 
their gatherings from those previously anchored in the church. According to 


14 Geldbach, Freikirchen, p. 160. 

15 See, e.g., Voigt, Freikirchen, p. 79. It should be mentioned in passing that by now this is the view to 
which the ecumenical movement has committed itself. 

16 Th. GeB, Der Methodismus und die evangelische Kirche Wiirttembergs: Ein Wort zur Verstdndignng und 
Mahnung an Amtsbriider und Gemeinden (Ludwigsburg: Verlag der Neubert’schen Buchhandlung, 1876), 
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their opponents, they ‘appeal exactly to those animated by the Christian faith 
and to the religiously receptive and then try to detach them from the church 
and draw them over to themselves’. 17 This is underscored by B. Marchlowitz, 
who, in her study on baptistic ecclesiology, comments on the approach of 
Baptist founder figure Oncken: 

As a missionary he had a certain strategy: When he came to a place, he would 
ask for the so-called pious at that particular location. If he succeeded in gaining 
entry to this group, they then formed the basis for his ongoing missionary 
activities. At the same time, they also were the most receptive soil for his ideas 
of a church consisting only of the revived. 18 

Generally speaking, it is hard to deny that especially those parts of 
German Protestantism that had been influenced by the revivalist movement 
were particularly receptive to the new free church movement. W. Heinrichs, 
for example, has demonstrated in exemplary fashion that the emergence of 
several free churches in the Wupper Valley (a nucleus of the German free 
church movement) was due to their success in appealing to the already 
revived part of the population. In many respects, free churches found a 
religious climate which was conducive to their development. Thus, they 
could establish themselves more effectively and steadily in those places 
where it was possible to activate revivalist circles. 19 

On the whole, it would certainly be too one-sided to ascribe the initial 
formation and the ensuing membership growth of free churches solely to the 
affinity of revivalist groups. There can be no doubt that free churches did, 
indeed, have success among those belonging to a more unchurched 
ambiance. They had no small intake of ‘raw folks, the morally decaying, 
those alienated from church and worship’ 20 , i.e., those sections of the 
population yet conceded to them as appropiate ‘mission fields’ by the church 
polemic. 21 Even critical voices from a mainline church perspective 
repeatedly acknowledged that free churches found access to groups of 
individuals, ‘who had not known anything of the word of God and, having 
formerly been drunkards and criminals, had been changed into orderly 
people by the Baptists’. 22 In light of these observations, the polemic of 


17 Gustav Plitt, Die Albrechtsleute oder Die evangelische Gemeinschaft: Ein Wort zur Belehrung und 
Warming, (Erlangen: Deichert, 1877), p. 51. 

18 Birgit Marchlowitz, Freikirchlicher Gemeindebau: Geschichtliche und empirische Untersuchung des 
baptistischen Gemeindeverstdndnisses, Arbeiten zur Praktischen Theologie 7 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), 
pp. 18-19. Cf. also Hans Luckey, Johann Gerhard Oncken und die Anfdnge des deutschen Baptismus 
(Kassel: Oncken, 1958), p. 258, who maintained that Oncken was a ‘collector [who] gave, with appealing 
friendliness, a clear shape to those children of God that hitherto lacked direction’. 

19 Wolfgang E. Heinrichs, Freikirchen—eine moderne Kirchenform: Entstehung und Entwicklung vonfunf 
Freikirchen im Wuppertal (Giefien: Brunnen, 1989), passim. Of course, contemporary ecclesiastical 
deficits also contributed to the rise of free churches. 

20 Gefi, Methodismus , p. 18. 

21 Cf. on this Geldbach, Freikirchen , pp. 137-138. 

22 C. Franklin Arnold, Der Baptismus und seine Bekdmpfung (Leipzig: Richter, 1887), p. 32. 
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proponents of the Landeskirche appears to be far too biased. Only their deep 
adherence to territorial and state church thinking can explain the almost 
indiscriminate accusation of ‘intrusion into foreign territory’ or ‘fishing in 
foreign ponds’. In this respect, the leading Baptist G.W. Lehmann has 
plausibly argued in front of the German Protestant Church Congress in 1854 
that, quite contrary to what was assumed by opponents, ongoing tirades from 
Protestant pulpits had led to downright resistance among church people 
against free church efforts. At the same time, he explicitly denied the claim 
that ‘our numbers are recruited almost completely from believers of other 
church parties’ 23 and later stated that less than 5% of his Baptist church in 
Berlin had been already converted before their admission into church 
membership. 24 Being aware of the general self-conception as a truly 
‘missional movement’, this should make us hesitant to presume the 
‘gathering of the revived’ as the main goal of the free church endeavour. 

Again, this is not to say that the perception of the church establishment 
was entirely off the mark. We cannot simply dismiss the fact that significant 
numbers of believing Christians left the mainline church and joined 
emerging free churches. Yet, ultimately, it is hard to tell in detail whether 
this was intentionally promoted or merely tacitly accepted. It seems clear, 
however, that the free church movement was not only dependent on the 
availability of ‘ecclesial points of contact’ but was, subsequently, also able 
to ‘use them for their own good’. Tellingly (and, for that matter, quite 
accurately in light of all the evidence), J. Jiingst, one of the free church critics 
who managed to retain at least a somewhat objective stance, summarises the 
situation like this: 

Among the pagans, no preliminary work whatsoever has been conducted by the 
little-valued people’s churches of Germany. Here, work is even more thorny 
than the activities on the Rhine, in Saxony, or in Wiirttemberg [i.e., where the 
revivalist movement had especially taken root]. But it would be even more 
necessary. Because it is not the case that the Methodists around us carry out 
their mission among the religiously and morally cormpted classes of people. 
For their messengers it is much more tempting to appeal again and again to 
those persons and revivalist circles that have already been awakened within the 
church to a deeper, more religious life. Because it is here that they most rapidly 
gain their church members. 25 


23 G.W. Lehmann, Offenes Sendschreiben an den deutschen evangelischen Kirchentag, Zum 150jahrigen 
Jubilaum der Berliner Baptistengemeinden neu herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Edwin Brandt (Kassel: 
Oncken, 1987 [orig. Hamburg: Oncken, 1854]), pp. 25-26. 

24 Geldbach, Freikirchen, p. 140, with reference to Erich Beyreuther, Der Weg der evangelischen Allianz 
in Deutschland (Wuppertal: Brockhaus, 1969), p. 39. 

25 Johannes Jiingst, Der Methodismus in Deutschland: Ein Beitrag zur neuesten Kirchengeschichte 
(Giefien: Topelmann, 1906), pp. 113-114. 
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That Jiingst was not entirely wrong with this slightly sarcastic 
reference to the especially noticeable dispersion of free churches in regions 
with above-average rates of piety and ecclesiality would have to be shown 
separately. Yet, in retrospect, one of the experts on early German Methodism 
similarly states that this so-called ‘missional church’ ‘has been received well 
where others have cultivated the field already—either revivalist groups or 
German-American Christians through letters, papers sent or visits’. 26 
Therefore, regardless of the actual motives on the part of the free churches 
(which are difficult to resolve anyway), we can finally conclude that the 
existing religious circumstances and ecclesial realities in the nineteenth 
century were, in any case, quite conducive to their development and 
distribution. Not only those groupings that explicitly started within the 
prevailing mainline church (like the Methodists) were able to tie in with 
ecclesial structures and expressions of church life. Those free churches that 
emerged in greater independence (like the Baptists or the Evangelical Free 
Church) could also benefit from the surrounding ecclesial conditions as 
points of reference for their mission. 


3. Historical Context: The Emergence of Free Churches 
Within ‘Enduring Christendom 9 

Anyone concerned historically with the constitutive factors of free church 
identity needs some awareness of the religious climate in which these new 
faith communities originated. Thus, briefly turning our attention to the socio¬ 
religious signature of nineteenth century Germany, we encounter the 
simultaneous existence of both significant tendencies toward secularisation 
as well as the continual, deep-seated presence of cultural Christianity, 
usually referred to as Christendom. 27 

Processes of 19th Century Secularisation 

In order to explain secularisation processes, German church historiography 
has established two frequently used key words, namely Entkirchlichung 
(being unchurched) and Entchristlichung (de-Christianisation). De- 
Christianisation refers, in general terms, to the decrease of a specifically 
Christian imprint as it relates to individual beliefs and personal piety. 28 Space 


26 Patrick Ph. Streiff, Der Methodismus in Europei im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, EmK Geschichte 50 
(Stuttgart: Medienwerk der EmK, 2003), pp. 110-111. Streiff continues: ‘The Methodist mission often 
developed best, where other protestant revivalist movements had already been active several decades 
earlier. The coming of the Methodists then kindled the small, still existing flame’. 

27 For a definition of Christendom, see, e.g., Hugh McLeod, ‘Introduction’, in: Hugh McLeod and Werner 
Ustorf (eds). The Decline of Christendom in Western Europe. 1750-2000 (Cambridge: University Press, 
2003), p. 1. 

28 Cf. Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Von der Erforschung der Sakularisierung zur Erforschung von Prozessen der 
Dechristianisierung und der Rechristianisierung im neuzeitlichen Europa’, in: Hartmut Lehmann (ed), 
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does not allow tracing the decline of essentially Christian interpretations of 
existence in all its multi-faceted nuances. Suffice it to say that this ‘[deep] 
change of religious ideas and conceptions (...) must probably be perceived 
as the social realm in which 19th century secularisation is most impressively 
displayed’. 29 Closely correlated with this overarching tendency of de- 
Christianisation, Entkirchlichung is another critical, and in some respects 
more tangible, feature of secularisation 30 and is not only expressed in terms 
of membership withdrawal (which indeed was not possible legally for most 
of the century) but also and precisely through inner disassociation from, and 
a decreasing commitment to, the church. 31 The quantitative decline of church 
affiliation (Kirchlichkeit) can be most clearly measured by means of 
participation in the Lord’s Supper, which, of course, closely correlates with 
worship attendance in general. 32 The participant numbers have been in sharp 
decline since the middle of the eighteenth century. In cities like Berlin, 
Hamburg, or Breslau, the number of those taking communion amounted to a 
mere 10% of those in 1750. In Hannover only 3% of Protestant church 
members shared in the Lord’s Supper regularly, more than 70% at most 
every five years. Especially in urban areas, generally speaking, ‘the church 
only reached an ever decreasing group of old-established churchgoers for 
whom church customs remained a significant component of their civic, 
middle-class existence’. 33 The active regulars of Protestant parishes 
consisted of rather traditional Christians, ‘who stood over against a majority 
of members that lived on the fringe of the church or were already outright 
unchurched’. 34 Even though there has been a notable contrast between town 
and countryside, the rural regions followed the urban trend with a temporal 
delay of only a few decades. At the same time, church customs remained 


Sakularisierung, Dechristianisienmg, Rechristianisierung im neuzeitlichen Europe/: Bilanz und 
Perspektiven der Forschung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1997), p. 13. 

29 Lucian Holscher, ‘Sakularisierungsprozesse im deutschen Protestantismus des 19. Jahrhunderts: Ein 
Vergleich zwischen Burgertum und Arbciterschaft’. in Hans-Jiirgen Puhle (ed), Burger in der Gesellschaft 
der Neuzeit: Wirtschaft - Politik - Kultur (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1991), p. 249. 

30 See, e.g., Wilhelm Grab, ‘Sakularisation/Sakularisierung, VI. Praktisch-theologisch’, RGG 4 7 (2004), p. 
786. 

31 Stefan Schweyer, Kontextuelle Kirchentheorie: Eine kritisch-konstruktive Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Kirchenverstdndnis neuerer praktisch-theologischer Entwiirfe (Zurich: TVZ, 2007), p. 39. Signs of a 
serious crisis within German Protestantism were apparent since the time of the Enlightenment; cf., e.g., 
Gerhard Besier, Religion—Nation—Kultur: Die Geschichte der christlichen Kirchen in den 
gesellschaftlichen Umbriichen des 19. Jahrhunderts (Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 1992), pp. 13-14. 

32 This short description of the process of Entkirchlichung in Germany draws significantly on the work of 
Lucian Holscher; see, e.g., Lucian Holscher, ‘Burgerliche Religiositat im protestantischen Deutschland des 
19. Jahrhunderts’, in Wolfgang Schieder (ed), Religion und Gesellschaft im 19. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart: 
Klett-Cotta, 1993), esp. pp. 199-203; id., ‘Sakularisierungsprozesse’, esp. pp. 242-249; id., ‘Die Religion 
des Burgers: Burgerliche Frommigkeit und protestantische Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert’, Historische 
Zeitschrift 250 (1990), pp. 595-627; cf. also Thomas Nipperdey, Religion im Umbruch: Deutschland 1870- 
1918 (Miinchen: Beck, 1988), pp. 118-123. 

33 Karl Kupisch, Die deutschen Landeskirchen im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Die Kirche in ihrer Geschichte 
4 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), p. 84. 

34 Holscher, ‘Die Religion des Burgers’, p. 601. 
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strong, especially in respect to the so-called rites of passage such as 
baptisms, confirmations, weddings or funerals. ‘[Njearly all children were 
baptized and confirmed, well over 90 per cent of weddings were celebrated 
with a religious service and burials normally took place with a pastor 
present’. 35 

The general trend of alienation from the church was evident in varying 
degrees within different social strata of the population. The educated and 
mercantile upper middle class (i.e., free entrepreneurs, doctors, lawyers, 
engineers etc.)—not least under the impression of a widespread humanistic 
worldview—were increasingly distant from the church and had 
comparatively low representation among active churchgoers in the 
nineteenth century. 36 Again, it was the urban bourgeoisie that was especially 
critical of and dissociated from the church. Similarly preeminent was the 
religious indifference of the working class. Their alienation from the church 
was reinforced particularly in industrial areas on the urban fringes due to 
forced work on Sundays and the structural undersupply of ecclesial care as 
‘giant parishes made it impossible for the clergy to keep contact with more 
than a small proportion of their parishioners’. 37 Furthermore, there was, 
notably among the social-democratic working class, a strong aversion 
against the ecclesial establishment which was perceived as the institutional 
representative of an unjust political and socio-economic system. 38 By 
contrast, large parts of the lower middle class and the petit bourgeoisie were 
still significantly attached to the church. The group of craftsmen, small-scale 
farmers as well as lower and middle-class officials and employees were more 
actively involved in church life, at least relative to other social classes and 
within the framework of a generally decreasing impact and binding force of 
ecclesial institutions. In this regard, L. Holscher’s observation is specifically 
significant for our study of free church identity. He notes that ‘the majority 
of the new and rapidly growing Protestant religious communities—like 
Methodists, Baptists, (...)—gained a substantial foothold predominantly 


35 Hans Otte, ‘More Churches - more Churchgoers: The Lutheran Church in Hanover between 1850 and 
1914’, in Hugh McLeod (ed), European Religion in the Age of Great Cities 1830-1930 (London: Routledge, 
1995), p. 111. See also Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, ‘Dechristianisierung: Zur Problemgeschichte eines 
kulturpolitischen Topos’, in Hartmut Lehmann (ed), Sakularisierung, Dechristianisierung, 
Rechristianisierung im neuzeitlichen Europa: Bilanz und Perspektiven der Forschung (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1997), pp. 52-53, who speaks about a ‘Kasualkirchiichkeit' in which official 
liturgies for special occasions are understood individualistically and in terms of one’s own life story. 
According to Holscher, ‘Die Religion des Burgers’, p. 606 (also p. 614), these ecclesial rites had the 
character of ‘mass processing’ (especially in urban areas due to the population explosion). 

36 On the ‘unchurchliness of the educated’ see, e.g., also Graf, ‘Dechristianisierung’, pp. 44-45. 

37 Hugh McLeod, Religion and the People of Western Europe 1789-1989, 2nd ed. (Oxford: University 
Press, 1997), p. 121, who adds that ‘many poor people were so busy just keeping their heads above water 
that they had no surplus time, money or energy to spend on the church, or any other institution’. Cf. also 
Hugh McLeod, ‘Protestantism and the Working Class in Imperial Germany’, European Studies Review 12 
(1982), pp. 327-330. 

38 Ibid., p. 337: ‘Socialism, then, completed the alienation from the church of many workers’. 
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among the (...) petty-bourgeois population of the industrial centres’. 39 This 
reinforces our earlier observation that free churches seem to have been 
especially successful in areas with a good degree of remaining ecclesiality. 

Overall, there can be no doubt that the nineteenth century has been an 
age of far-reaching secularisation, particularly as regards personal beliefs, 
individual practices of piety, and one’s commitment to the church. However, 
the notion that the era in which the classical free churches emerged was an 
age beyond Christendom and thus deprived of substantially Christian 
foundations does not accurately reflect the contemporary socio-religious 
realities. 

The Lasting Significance of ‘Enduring Christendom’ 

It cannot be dismissed that for broad sections of the population the Christian 
worldview retained its cultural presence as the focal point of socio-religious 
orientation. 40 In that sense, different elements of ‘enduring Christendom’ 
provided a more or less fertile soil on which the free church movement could 
develop. This is most noticeable when the analyses of religious conditions 
are not limited to statistically measurable expressions of religious praxis or 
ecclesiality, but include other cultural and social dimensions of Christian 
influence on both private and societal functions. 41 Despite the opposing 
trend, Christianity, not least in its ecclesial-institutionalized form, remained 
an important source for the construction of meaning and the formation of 
individual or collective identity. Historian Th. Nipperdey concludes: 

19th century Germany (...) is still an era shaped by Christianity and the church. 
(...) [It is] moved by the battle about Christendom and modernity, but precisely 
in this battle, Christendom holds its ground, reforms itself, renews itself, 
indeed, quite remarkably, obtains public recognition and assertiveness. (...) 
Religion and the church do not extend into the 19th century as a relic of 
tradition, but they are, at the same time, products and shaping forces of this 
century. 42 

Similarly, W.-D. Hauschild confirms: ‘The Christian make-up of 
middle-class-protestant society in the 19th century was still present when it 
comes to traditional patterns of behaviour despite considerable processes of 
alienation from the church’. 43 This can be substantiated by several brief 
observations. Initially, still on a strictly statistical level, we need to remind 


39 Holscher, ‘Biirgerliche Religiositat’, p. 195. 

40 E.g., Nipperdey, Religion im Umbruch, p. 122. 

41 For a fundamental critique of a one-sided, institution-focused consideration of secularisation processes 
see Callum W. Brown, The Death of Christian Britain: Understanding Secularisation 1800-2000, 2nd ed. 
(Milton Park: Routledge, 2009). 

42 Thomas Nipperdey, Deutsche Geschichte 1800-1866. Biirgerwelt und starker Staat , 6th ed. (Miinchen: 
Beck, 1993), p. 403. 

43 Wolf-Dieter Hauschild, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- undDogmengeschichte, vol. 2: Reformation und Neuzeit, 
2nd ed. (Giitersloh: Chr. Kaiser, 2001), p. 743. 
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ourselves that in the second half of the nineteenth century more than 98% of 
the German population were officially members of the (mainline) church. 44 
Major Christian events were gaining in popularity 45 and statistics show that 
only a relatively small minority of the urban population—an estimated 10- 
20% —was alienated from the church to such an extent that it did not take 
part in church life at all and thus, even in private, followed no hereditary 
traditions of piety. 46 Furthermore, the almost universal attendance of 
confirmation classes ensured the transmission of a doctrinal and moral base 
that could function as an ongoing frame of reference for further religious 
reflection. 47 

Elements of Christian religious praxis also remained constitutive for 
socialisation within the family and the shaping of everyday life. 48 Saying 
grace at meals was customary and regular, private Bible reading was still 
common even among those whose church attendance was rare. Not least in 
the social segment of the bourgeoisie the Scriptures kept their place as an 
important part of the educational canon. 49 Moreover, far beyond middle- 
class circles, i.e., also in large parts of the rural population and the working- 
class, the goals of moral education closely correlated with the Christian value 
system. The traditional ethical norms based on divine revelation continually 
provided the backbone for the conveying of values within society. In other 
words, the moral codes of the time were anchored in the Christian faith, so 
that, conversely, the ethical requirements of Christianity would connect, at 
least in principle, with the surrounding culture. 50 

If we ask, in addition, how deep Christian convictions were actually 
rooted in the private life of nineteenth century Germans (or continental 
Europeans for that matter) we realize, in fact, that while the Christian faith 
was no longer completely self-evident, we do encounter a significant extent 
of Christian ‘popular or folk religion’. 51 These necessarily plural, multi- 


44 See, e.g., Reinhard Henkel, Atlas der Kirchen und der anderen Religionsgemeinschaften (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 2001), p. 40.86, who gives the following numbers: 1880 - 62.6% Protestant and 35.9% 
Roman-Catholic; 1890 - 62.8% Protestant and 35.8% Roman-Catholic. 

45 Gunilla Budde, Bliitezeit des Biirgertums: Biirgerlichkeit im 19. Jahrhundert, Geschichte kompakt 
(Darmstadt: WBG, 2009), p. 74; cf. also Nipperdey, Deutsche Geschichte, p. 426. 

46 Lucian Holscher and Ursula Mannich-Polenz, ‘Die Sozialstruktur der Kirchengemeinden Hannovers im 
19. Jahrhundert: Eine statistische Analyse’, Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur niedersdchsische 
Kirchengeschichte 88 (1990), pp. 182ff. 

47 Holscher, ‘Biirgerliche Religiositat’, p. 205. 

48 For more details, see Lucian Holscher, Geschichte der protestantischen Frommigkeit (Miinchen: Beck, 
2005), pp. 286-288. 

49 Holscher, ‘Religion des Burgers’, p. 615. 

50 Ibid., p. 619. 

51 For a methodologically sound and exemplary demonstration of existing popular religion in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (though in an Anglo-Saxon context) see Sarah C. Williams, 
Religious Belief and Popular Culture in Southwark c. 1880-1939 (Oxford: University Press, 1999). 
Williams’ results stand over against an overly narrow secularisation thesis which focuses too much on 
institutional processes and thus falls short of taking seriously less tangible aspects of religious praxis. 
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layered and somewhat diffuse religious concepts are, indeed, extremely 
difficult to trace exactly, yet it seems, generally speaking, that the shared 
mental categories for the interpretation of existence were—in different strata 
of society—still tied to core components of a Christian worldview. And even 
though this popular religion was often gradually removed from classic 
orthodox beliefs, the vocabulary and symbols of Christian tradition were still 
being used to describe existential hopes and desires. 52 The developing free 
church movement was thus confronted not with a deeply ‘church-based’ 
culture, but with a common popular religion that was still strongly 
‘interwoven’ with elements of Christianity. As far as middle-class religiosity 
is concerned, L. Holscher points out that ‘the everyday life of middle-class 
adults (...) in the 19th century was [also] pervaded to a greater extent than 
today by religious terms and ideas which embedded the life of the individual 
into more transcendent relations’. 53 Albeit with often quite individualistic- 
syncretistic twists, it has to be maintained here as well that different streams 
of bourgeois religiosity took shape through critical engagement with the 
Christian tradition. 

If we finally move beyond the personal religiosity of the German 
population and focus more on the public weight and influential power of 
religion, we realize that Christianity still kept an important role in different 
sectors of public life. The church remained, in principle, a state church and 
related, as such, to society as a whole. Meanwhile, the mainline churches had 
significant influence on education policy. The whole educational system, 
according to H. Nowak, was based on Christendom structures. Religious 
education was not one subject among others, but yet the ‘integrating overall 
framework of the educational process’. 54 Considering the significant 
successes of Christian publishers in distributing not only the Bible but large 
quantities of edifying and devotional literature (numbers were in the 
millions), it seems obvious that Christian initiatives were still in a position 
to exercise sustainable influence on the faith of large proportions of the 
population. 55 After all, the public importance and presence of Christianity is 
observable also in regard to the great social challenges related to the 
increasing poverty of the lower classes that arose in the wake of ongoing 
industrialisation and population growth. As an answer to these challenges, 


52 Cf., e.g., Jurgen Osterhammel, Die Verwandlung der Welt: Eine Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
(Miinchen: Beck, 2009), p. 1249. 

53 Holscher, Protestantisclie Frommigkeit, p. 300. 

54 Helmut Nowak, Geschichte des Christentums in Deutschland: Religion, Politik und Gesellschaft vom 
Ende der Aufklarung bis zur Mitte des 20. Jahrhunderts (Miinchen: Beck, 1995), p. 87 (cf. the whole 
chapter IV on ‘Church and School’, pp. 87-93). Cf. also Anthony J. Steinhoff ‘Ein zweites konfessionelles 
Zeitalter? Nachdenken iiber die Religion im langen 19. Jahrhunderf, Geschichte und Gesellschaft 30 
(2004), p. 564: ‘The curriculum did not only plant the foundational principles of the faith into the minds of 
the students, it also played a key role in embedding religious identity into comprehensive social networks’. 

55 Nowak, Geschichte des Christentums , pp. 104-107 (chapter on ‘pious literature’). 
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the Christian signature of the nineteenth century is also manifest in the 
extensive social welfare initiatives that emerged not least from a decidedly 
Protestant context. 56 

On the whole, it therefore seems to be apparent that the megatrend of 
secularisation cannot obscure the fact that the nineteenth century should be 
considered—to a significant degree—as an era of ‘enduring Christendom’. 
Not only were several phases of secularisation interrupted by reactive 
tendencies of re-Christianisation, 57 but we have tried to show that while the 
process of marginalisation of the church was not as advanced as has often 
been supposed, Christianity remained an influential agent in society and the 
common cultural narrative was substantially (even though no longer 
exclusively) Christian. This is to say that the classical free churches have 
historically operated and developed in a societal context in which a basically 
Christian culture and mindset could still be assumed and built on. 


4. The Self and the Other: Basic Insights from Social 
Psychology 

Basic results of social-psychological research can shed further light on the 
significance of the historical perspectives developed thus far. 58 Generally 
speaking, we need to be aware of the fact, that one’s own (social) identity is 
informed and affected by the ‘other’ from whom I set myself apart. The same 
is true for groups, so-called ‘collective selves’. All kinds of groups, including 
free churches, find positive meaning, value and perspective by defining 
themselves with reference to other groups. In this regard, it has become 
increasingly clear that identity forming processes (especially when it comes 
to groups) are strongly influenced through dialogue with, exposure to, and 
especially differentiation from ‘significant others’. In other words, self-other 
differentiation is essential since ‘we cannot know who we are except by 
reference to others’. 59 

Within the field of social psychology, a group with which several 
individuals associate themselves is designated as the ‘in-group’, a relevant 


56 Cf. on this Hauschild, Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, vol. 2, pp. 746, 776, 791-796. 

57 Hartmut Lehmann, ‘Neupietismus und Sakularisierung: Beobachtungen zum sozialen Umfeld und 
politischen Hintergrund von Erweckungsbewegung und Gemeinschaftsbewegung’, Pietismus und Neuzeit 
15 (1989), pp. 42-45. Cf., e.g., also Graf, ‘Dechristianisierung’, p. 50. 

58 This chapter depends on findings that 1 have developed in much more detail elsewhere, see Philipp F. 
Bartholoma, ‘The Ecclesiological Self and the Other: Concepts of Social Identity and Their Implications 
for Free Churches in Secular Europe’ [in review, forthcoming]. 

59 Dominic Abrams and Michael A. Hogg (eds), Social Identity Theory’: Constructive and Critical Advances 
(New York: Harvester, 1990), p. 48. See also Marilynn B. Brewer and Norman Miller, Intergroup 
Relations, Mapping Social Psychology Series (Pacific Grove: Brooks/Cole, 1996). 
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comparison group is called ‘out-group’. 60 Specific comparisons between in¬ 
group and out-group are mandatory as ‘we are what we are because they are 
not what we are’. 61 In other words, in order for any social unit to develop, 
affirm and communicate particular group characteristics and to thus facilitate 
the configuration of a distinct social identity, it is necessary for it to have 
cognitive and emotional access to relevant reference groups. 62 

Building on these foundational principles of differentiation, two 
specific concepts of social psychology provide a helpful framework for the 
study of free churches as a ‘religious group’ with its own particular identity 
formation: Social Identity Theory (SIT) and Self-Categorization Theory 
(SCT). SIT defines social identity as ‘that part of an individual’s self-concept 
which derives from his knowledge of his membership of a social group (or 
groups) together with the value and emotional significance attached to that 
membership’. 63 In addition to this unifying definition, three theoretical 
principles are at the core of SIT and have been phrased as follows: 64 

1. Individuals strive to achieve or to maintain positive social identity. 

2. Positive social identity is based to a large extent on favourable 
comparisons that can be made between the in-group and some 
relevant out-groups: the in-group must be perceived as positively 
differentiated or distinct from the relevant out-groups. 

3. When social identity is unsatisfactory, individuals will strive either 
to leave their existing group and join some more positively distinct 
group and/or to make their existing group more positively distinct. 

The main overall contribution of SIT consists in having demonstrated 
the correlation between social categorization and social identity. Henri 
Tajfel, considered the ‘founder’ of SIT, sums it up by saying that 

the positive aspects of social identity (...) the reinterpretation of attributes and 
the engagement in social action (...) only acquire meaning in relation to, or in 
comparison with, other groups. (...) The characteristics of one’s group as a 


60 See, e.g., Eliot R. Smith and Diane M. Mackie, Social Psychology, 3rd ed. (New York: Psychology Press, 
2007), pp. 188-209. 

61 Henri Tajfel and Joseph P. Forgas, ‘Social Categorization: Cognitions, values and groups’, in Joseph P. 
Forgas (ed), Social Cognition (London: Academic Press, 1981), p. 24. 

62 For more on the question as to whether in-groups necessarily require out-groups, see Brewer and Miller, 
Intergroup Relations, pp. 47-48. 

63 Henri Tajfel, Human Groups and Social Categories: Studies in Social Psychology (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), p. 255. For a similar early definition, see, e.g., Henri Tajfel, ‘La 
Categorisation sociale’, in Serge Moscovici (ed), Introduction a la psychologie sociale, vol. 1 (Paris: 
Larousse, 1972), p. 292 (quoted and translated in John C. Turner, ‘Social comparison and social identity: 
Some prospects for intergroup behaviour’, European Journal of Social Psychology 5 [1975], p. 7). 

64 See, e.g., Henri Tajfel and John C. Turner, ‘The Social Identity Theory of Intergroup Behavior’, in 
Stephen Worchel and W. G. Austin (eds), Psychology’ of Intergroup Relations, 2nd ed. (Chicago: Nelson 
Hall, 1986), p. 13; also Dominic Abrams and Michael A. Hogg, ‘An Introduction to the Social Identity 
Approach’, in Dominic Abrams and Michael A. Hogg (eds), Social Identity’ Theory: Constructive and 
Critical Advances (New York: Harvester, 1990), pp. 1-9. 
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whole (...) achieve most of their significance in relation to perceived 
differences from other groups and the value connotations of these differences 
(...) A group becomes a group in the sense of being perceived as having 
common characteristics or common fate only because other groups are present 
in the environment. 65 

John C. Turner, one of Tajfel’s students, has supplemented and 
advanced the study of social identity by developing the so-called Self- 
Categorization Theory. As in SIT, the concept of SCT holds that self-other 
differentiation is the driving force behind any kind of identity formation. In 
addition, however, Turner and other proponents of SCT are especially 
concerned about how the cognitive processes of ‘othering’ actually affect 
and facilitate certain kinds of behaviour within and collective action of a 
particular group. 66 It is primarily this focus on the effect of self¬ 
categorization for intragroup behaviour that makes SCT an especially 
valuable conversation partner for anyone seeking to reflect on the conduct, 
attitude, and self-understanding of free churches as collective selves opposed 
to relevant others. 

There is one area of self-categorization research that seems to be of 
special relevance for our purposes, namely that of category salience. The 
concept of category salience implies that a group does not only have one self, 
but many group selves and that these group selves come to the fore 
depending on different comparative contexts. In other words, ’the salience 
of identity is highly contingent on the social context, and can shift quite 
quickly as the context changes’. 67 A particular person may see herself 
primarily as a woman (as opposed to present men), in another context as 
belonging to a group of teachers (as opposed to present nurses) or as a Dutch 
citizen (as opposed to a group of Germans)—in each case a different group 
category is salient, i.e., that of gender, profession or nationality. It thus 
becomes apparent that not every kind of perceivable difference between 
groups has a bearing on the process of identity formation. Rather, ‘in-groups 
do not compare themselves with every cognitively available out-group: the 
out-group must be perceived as a relevant comparison group. Similarity, 
proximity, and situational salience are among the variables that determine 
out-group comparability, and pressures toward in-group distinctiveness 
should increase as a function of this comparability’. 68 This is to say that 
anyone interested in processes of identity formation must ask which 


65 Tajfel, ‘La Categorisation sociale’, pp. 293-295, quoted and translated in Turner, ‘Social comparison and 
social identity’, pp. 7-8. 

66 John C. Turner, et al.. Rediscovering the Social Group: A Self-Categorization Theory> (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1987), p. 50. 

67 Russell Spears, ‘Group Identities: The Social Identity Perspective’, in Seth J. Schwartz et al. (eds), 
Handbook of Identity Theory> and Research: Structures and Processes [vol. 1] (New York: Springer, 2012), 
p. 209. 

68 Tajfel and Turner, ‘The Social Identity Theory of Intergroup Behavior’, pp. 16-17. 
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between-group comparison becomes salient and thus effective in any given 
context. However, assuming that meaningful comparisons are not always 
automatically generated, one may also ask whether any given cognitive 
social categorization (i.e., in-group/out-group differentiation) is actually 
appropriate in the context at hand. In other words, should a different social 
category (or out-group) become salient because it is more relevant given the 
comparative context? Finally, the findings regarding identity salience also 
suggest that the identity of a group is influenced by or changes if another 
social category becomes salient. Again, ‘[a]s the “other” with whom we 
compare ourselves changes so does our “self ”. 69 Thus, the cognitive 
identification of a contextually salient out-group becomes highly relevant 
since it has a bearing on the beliefs and values, behaviour and action of our 
own group (i.e., it indirectly influences our collective identity). It is here that 
our considerations about free church origins and the results of social 
psychology actually merge and point towards some significant implications 
for free church praxis today. 


5. Conclusion and Possible Implications for Free 
Church Identity and Mission Today 

We have tried to show that the classical free churches in Germany emerged 
in a context of ‘enduring Christendom’. It seems, however, that this feature 
of free church origins is frequently overlooked by those concerned with 
questions of current free church identity and mission . 70 When it comes to 
their ecclesiological identity, we concluded that free church communities 
and denominations defined themselves to a significant degree as antitypes to 
the mainline church. This is to say that collective identity was generated, 
both consciously and unconsciously, through a process of ecclesiological 
differentiation. Being an alternative model of church, ecclesial demarcation 
was an essential part of the fabric of free churches and they were nourished, 
as it were, by continually stressing structural, ethical or confessional 
differences. In this respect, the social psychological insights outlined above 
serve as a helpful framework to understand more deeply the mechanisms of 
free church identity formation. In terms of social identity research, we may 
say that, historically, the people’s church within a still significantly 
Christianized environment was not only a necessary counterpart, but indeed 
the relevant and thus salient out-group for free churches. In other words, it 
was the surrounding nominal Christianity that gave meaning to free church 


69 Stephen Reicher et at, ‘The Social Identity Approach in Social Psychology’, in Margaret Wetherell and 
Chandra Talpade Mohanty (eds). The Sage Handbook of Identities (London: Sage, 2010), p. 54. 

70 Yet, see Stefan Paas, Church Planting in Secular Europe: A Critical Analysis [forthcoming], chapter 
2.5.5., whose reference to the collapse of the ‘whole background culture of Christianization’ inspired the 
title of this article. 
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existence as well as direction to its ecclesial and missional praxis. If it is, 
indeed, true that a group’s own (social) identity and attitude is informed and 
affected by the ‘collective other’ from whom it sets itself apart, we need to 
be aware that convictional communities have a ‘historic track record’ of 
being the church and doing mission mainly by comparison with, distinction 
from, and rejection of mainline Christianity. 

At the same time, we concluded that free churches could benefit to a 
significant degree from inter-church traffic (i.e., already revived Protestants 
joining their congregations) and it also became obvious that the religious 
conditions of the nineteenth century as well as the contemporary ecclesial 
realities were, in several ways, a suitable breeding ground for the free church 
movement. In this sense, the existing people’s church context provided 
important points of reference for free church mission, so that it is fair to say 
that both mainline churches as well as the enduring Christendom structures 
they supported, were not only ‘enemies’ but, ironically, ‘allies’ as well. In 
sum, S. Paas says it well: 

The churches that resulted from their [i.e. the free church movements’] mission 
were not Christian communities in a non-Christian world, but they were 
intensive Christian communities in a culturally Christian world. (...) Turning 
from “nominal” to “regenerated” Christianity meant not a change of religion 
(despite all the rhetoric), but a deeper experience of what one actually believed 
all along . 71 

Thus, despite obvious reflexes of rejection and differentiation, free church 
communities emerged and developed in what we may call a ‘paradoxical 
symbiosis’ with nominal Christianity in a still thoroughly Christianized 
culture. 

The possible implications of these findings become clearer once we 
realize that these ecclesial and cultural conditions no longer exist in an 
increasingly secular Europe . 72 Most European societies, including Germany, 
have transitioned into an era of post-Christendom, ‘ [a] culture that emerges 
as the Christian faith loses coherence within a society that has been definitely 
shaped by the Christian story and as the institutions that have been developed 
to express Christian convictions decline in influence ’. 73 In such a Post- 
Christendom age it can no longer be assumed that people know what 
Christianity is, let alone that they have a basic understanding of the Christian 
story or share common Christian concepts and vocabulary. At the same time, 
we are witnessing a rapid decline of mainline Christianity. What could still 
be called a comprehensive people’s church in the nineteenth and well into 
the twentieth century is now less defined by a large number of nominal 

71 Ibid. 

72 See, e.g., McLeod and Ustorf (eds), The Decline of Christendom in Western Europe. 1750-2000. 

73 Murray, Post-Christendom, p. 19. 
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members than by a small number of those who gather ‘voluntarily’ and ‘by 
conviction’. It is within this changed context that free churches have to 
develop their ecclesial identity and missional concepts. 

Now, evidently, this changed context in which free churches are called 
to operate today has to be perceived as an essential challenge to the relevance 
of any out-group that has hitherto functioned as the ‘comparative 
counterpart’ in the process of identity formation. It is no longer a viable 
option to determine one’s ecclesial identity in opposition to other Christian 
groups within the sphere of a Christendom culture. Nominal Christianity has 
naturally been the most relevant reference group for a long time, but not 
anymore. Given the new post-Christian context, it now seems more fitting 
for free churches to consciously position themselves not in opposition to 
mainline Christianity but in reference to their increasingly secular 
surroundings. Assuming the missional self-conception of the free church 
movement in general, there is little point in adhering to traditional processes 
of identity formation and mission which continue to focus on what has in the 
meantime become a minority of nominal Christians without taking account 
of those thoroughly secularized people that make up the vast part of the 
population. An inherited, revivalist modus operandi that is primarily geared 
towards turning a constantly dwindling group of nominal Christians into 
committed followers of Christ becomes increasingly obsolete. Rather, since 
the ‘Christianized other’ has collapsed, as it were, it seems that, contextually, 
a more ‘secular other’ ought to be the most salient social category and should 
as such influence the collective identity and missional praxis of free churches 
in a Post-Christendom age. 

Finally, I suggest that free church theorists and practitioners seeking 
to address the aforementioned missional and ecclesial identity crisis cannot 
afford to ignore these cognitive (and emotional) processes. This being said, 
it seems, for example, that free churches still frequently exhibit an ongoing 
rhetoric of differentiation from mainline Christianity despite the fact that 
such rhetoric is far from self-evident in our current cultural context. Yet, an 
additional feature of social psychological research may explain the apparent 
difficulties to relate to a more relevant counterpart for social comparison and 
identity formation. It has been maintained within SCT that ‘a given category 
is more likely to become salient to the extent that a perceiver is 
psychologically predisposed to use it ’. 74 Against this backdrop, it could be 
argued that for free churches the accumulated expertise in having long been 
a revivalist movement within Christendom structures is prone to result in a 
psychological inclination to regard mainline Christianity as the most salient 
category, regardless of a changed religious and cultural environment. 


74 Reicher et al., ‘The Social Identity Approach in Social Psychology’, p. 54. 
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Moreover, we have indicated that similarity and proximity are meaningful 
factors in determining out-group comparability. This is to say that we have 
a tendency to compare ourselves primarily with those whose beliefs, norms, 
attitudes and assumptions are not too distinct from ours. In turn, this might 
be a possible explanation for why contemporary free churches still tend to 
form their identity over against other Christian groups that are significantly 
similar and may thus be perceived as somewhat ‘closer relatives’. 
Simultaneously, of course, these considerations would provide us with social 
psychological reasons for the seeming difficulty of free churches to develop 
an appropriate and sustainable ecclesial and missional identity in their post- 
Christian context. The challenge, it seems, has to do with the progressive 
disappearance of mainline Christianity as their conventional ‘significant 
other’, while another, more secular counterpart is not easily accessible at all, 
since secular groupings appear to be too different to readily function as ‘real 
others’. This may go a long way towards explaining why free churches still 
seem to flourish more in regions with a strong revivalist history and thus in 
areas where there are already many churches to begin with. 
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Scottish Christian Churches’ Commitment to the 
Great Commission: With a Particular Focus on 
Baptist Churches in Scotland in the First Three 
Decades of the Twentieth Century 1 


Brian R. Talbot 


Abstract: Protestant Churches in Scotland had placed a high priority on their 
overseas mission work. Scottish Baptist missionary service, the main focus 
of this study, was representative of this commitment. Financial giving had 
increased significantly over the century prior to 1925, but the opportunities 
for expansion of the work and its associated costs significantly exceeded the 
capacity of the denominations to raise the necessary funds. However, high 
numbers of men and women served overseas prior to 1930 until the rising 
costs of medical missions, together with growing nationalist and anti¬ 
foreigner movements in India and China, respectively, reduced their 
numbers. 

Keywords: United Kingdom Protestant Foreign Missions 

Introduction 

‘The foreign missions movement...bears witness to the existence of the 
divine impulse and life within the Church at home and, generation after 
generation, provides a measure of the Church’s readiness to know and do the 
will of God. The real vitality of the Church at any point in its history is 
attested by its power of expansion’. 2 These words were taken from the 1935 
report of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
commissioned at the 1932 General Assembly to survey the overseas 
commitments of the largest Presbyterian Church in Scotland. The concern 
which led to the generation of this report was the serious and repeated 
shortfall in income to accomplish the work in these various mission fields. 
The implication of the report was that this overseas activity was a vital part 
of the life and witness of this Scottish denomination. Were those sentiments 
representative of mainstream Protestant Churches in Scotland in the first 


1 A fuller paper on this topic with details of individual missionaries will be published as B.R. Talbot, 
‘Spreading the Good News from Scotland: Scottish Baptists and Overseas Mission in the first three decades 
of the Twentieth Century’, in lan. M. Randall, Anthony R. Cross & Peter J. Morden (eds), Probing the 
Patterns in History (London: Spurgeon’s College and the Baptist Historical Society, 2015). 

2 ‘A SURVEY and A CALL’ The Report of the Foreign General Assembly of 1935 (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons Ltd, 1935), pp. 7-8. 
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three decades of the twentieth century? The answer is a clear ‘yes’ as 
expectations were very high of the further expansion of the Christian Church 
overseas as the last century unfolded. 3 It must be remembered that 
Edinburgh, Scotland, had been chosen as the venue for the 1910 World 
Missionary Conference. It was at that time the largest and most significant 
gathering of Protestant Mission agencies in the world. One of the most 
notable features of the event was the main address at the opening evening 
session on Tuesday 14 June 1910, viewed by many delegates as a prophetic 
utterance from the extremely sober Archbishop of Canterbury, Randall 
Davidson, who encouraged those present that if they gave foreign missions 
the central place it deserved that.. .it may well be that ‘there be some standing 
here tonight who shall not taste of death till they see, -here on earth, in a way 
we know not now, -“the Kingdom of God come with power’”. 4 Protestant 
Christian delegates from across the English-speaking world were inspired by 
his words. A United Free Church of Scotland report the following year was 
representative of the mindset of Scottish churches at that time. After 
outlining the tremendous opportunities for that denomination’s workers 
overseas, the authors made a more general call for a missionary advance. 
‘Never in all her history has the Church received such a call and such a 
challenge. We must plan an advance or face the shame of a retreat’. 5 The 
Foreign Mission Committee challenged the wider denomination to provide 
an additional sum of £10,000 per annum to support the work of an extra 
twenty-five men and fifteen women who would strengthen the team of 
workers overseas. They had no doubt about their commitment and the 
urgency of the need to spread the good news from Scotland. 6 The report 
concluded with these words: ‘What are churches for but to make 
missionaries? What is education for but to train them? What is commerce for 
but to carry them? What is money for but to send them? What is life itself 
for but to fulfil the purpose of foreign missions—the enthroning of Jesus 
Christ in the hearts of men?’ 7 Rhetoric is one thing, but did the Scottish 
churches send many workers overseas to spread the Christian faith? 


3 An example of a scholar who has drawn attention to this point is J. Cox, The British Missionary Enterprise 
since 1700 (London: Routledge, 2008), pp. 171-174. 

4 World Missionary’ Conference 1910, The History’ and Records of the Conference together with Addresses 
delivered at the evening meetings (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, n.d. [1910]), pp. 146-150. 
For more details on this event see B. Stanley, The World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh 1910 (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009). 

5 Hubert L. Simpson, United Free Church of Scotland Our Mission Fields 1910-1911 (Edinburgh: United 
Free Church of Scotland, 1911), p.72. 

6 Ibid., pp.71-73. 

7 Ibid., p. 77. 
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Growth of Mission Numbers throughout the Nineteenth 
Century 

There was an increase in the number of missionaries serving overseas 
throughout the nineteenth century. It had been Archibald McLean, an 
Edinburgh Baptist minister, as early as December 1795, who had the honour 
of being the first Scottish Protestant clergyman since the Reformation to 
argue that the Great Commission of Jesus in taking the Gospel to the world 
was a duty to be taken seriously by Scottish Christians. 8 By the following 
year Evangelicals in different denominations were making a similar 
proclamation, inspired by the work of William Carey and his Baptist 
Missionary Society (BMS) colleagues in India. 9 From a handful of Scottish 
missionaries overseas prior to the 1830s, at which time it was estimated that 
the total had risen to around thirty individuals, of which six were Scottish 
Baptists, and up to 100 by 1850. 10 At the start of the twentieth century, 
including missionaries’ wives, the Church of Scotland was supporting 115 
men and women in the mission field 11 , and the United Free Church of 
Scotland an impressive total of 406. 12 In the National Church this was 
approximately equivalent to one missionary for every twelve congregations. 
By contrast the United Free Church had the equivalent of one missionary for 
every four of its churches. All of the serving missionaries in the former Free 
Church of Scotland had chosen to affiliate with the new body comprised of 
the United Presbyterian Church and the vast majority of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The latter body continued, but its foreign mission work would have 
to commence afresh with new staff and fresh opportunities for service. W. 
Roundsfell Brown, Convenor of its Foreign Missions Committee, reported 
to the 1901 Free Church of Scotland Assembly the following statement: ‘In 
the circumstances of the Church, the Committee finds itself for the moment 
not in actual touch with any mission. The United Free Church has been 
enriched, and we impoverished on many points: on none more than on this. 
All the Foreign Missionaries have preferred to attach themselves to the larger 


8 A. McLean, The Promise that all Nations shall be brought into Subjection to Christ (Edinburgh: J. Guthrie, 
1796). 

9 Brian Talbot, “‘Rousing the Attention of Christians”: Scottish Baptists and the Baptist Missionary Society 
prior to the Twentieth Century’, in J.H.Y Briggs & A.R. Cross (eds), Baptists and the World: Renewing the 
Vision (Vol.8; Oxford: Centre for Baptist History and Heritage Studies, Regent’s Park College, 2011), pp. 
53-60. 

10 Figures taken from the New Edinburgh Almanac, cited by E. Breitenbach, Empire and Scottish Society: 
The Impact of Foreign Missions at Home cl790-c,1914 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2009), p. 
57. For details of Baptist missionaries see Talbot, ‘Rousing the Attention of Christians’, pp. 60-62, and M. 
McVicar, A Great Adventure Scotland and the BMS (Glasgow: Baptist Union of Scotland, 1992), p. 14. 

11 Report of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 1900), pp. 80-81. 

12 United Free Church of Scotland Report to the General Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland 
1901 (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, 1901), No. XXX Report of Committee on Statistics, pp. 2-4. 
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denomination’. 13 Even a small denomination like the Baptist Union of 
Scotland had commissioned fifty-one members for overseas service with its 
own mission agency the Baptist Missionary Society 14 , even apart from an 
unknown number of those serving under the auspices of other usually non- 
denominational bodies, prior to 1900. On the threshold of the twentieth 
century Scottish Christians expected the continued growth in the numbers 
and success of their overseas workers in spreading the good news from 
Scotland. 


Financial Costs of Mission in the United Kingdom 
Context 

It was a costly exercise to fund both workers’ stipends and the associated 
expenditure for equipment and other materials used in overseas mission. 
However, British Christians across the United Kingdom were enthusiastic 
for this work and generous in their financial giving. It has been noted that as 
early as 1847 the Church Missionary Society, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel all had incomes in 
excess of £100,000, 15 as did the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 16 
The London Missionary Society (LMS) received more than £64,000 and the 
Baptist Missionary Society over £25,000. By way of contrast, the best 
supported home mission agency, the London City Mission, had an income 
barely exceeding £14,000 at that time. 17 Overseas mission work without a 
doubt was viewed as a higher priority due to a perception of a greater need 
of evangelistic effort outside the home countries. Over the century since its 
foundation the agency supported by Scottish Congregationalists, the LMS, 
had seen its income rise from £11,904 in its first full year of operations 
ini 797, to £51,509 in 1850 and up to £155,621 at the time of its centenary in 
1895. 18 However, the additional funds raised at its centenary in 1895 were 


13 W Rounsfell Brown, ‘Report of the Foreign Missions Committee’, Principal Acts of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 1901 (Edinburgh: William Nimmo & Co., 1901),p. 371. See also 
W.D. Graham, ‘Beyond the Borders of Scotland: The Church’s Missionary Enterprise’, in C. Graham (ed.), 
Crown Him Lord of All: Essays on the Life and Witness of The Free Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: The 
Knox Press, 1993), pp. 101-102. 

14 Me Vicar, Great Adventure, pp. 70-83. 

15 S. Thorne, ‘Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Imperialism: British Congregationalists and the London 
Missionary Society, 1795-1925’, (Ph.D. thesis; University of Michigan, 1990), chapters 1 and 2, cited in S. 
Thome, Congregational Missions and the Making of an Imperial Culture in 19 th Century England 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1999), p. 47. 

16 WMMS exceeded £100,000 in contributions and legacies in 1841. N. Allen Birtwhistle, ‘Methodist 
Missions’, in R. Davies, A R. George & G. Rupp (eds), A Histoiy of the Methodist Church in Great Britain 
(Vol.3; London: Epworth Press, 1983), p. 40. 

17 Thome, ‘Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Imperialism’, cited in Thorne, Congregational Missions, p. 
47. 

18 R. Lovett, The Histoiy of the London Missionary Society 1795-1895 (London: Henry Frowde, 1899), 
Vol.2, Appendix III. 
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only sufficient to pay off accumulated debts rather than enable the LMS to 
make further advances in its work. 19 With the exception of the war years, 
1914-1918, the LMS had some critical financial problems. Annual income 
in the years around 1910 was approximately £100,000, reaching £120,000 in 
1918 and hitting a peak for regular giving of £140,000 in 1935. Yet the 
deficits remaining when expenditure was put alongside income were 
unsustainable. In 1925 the accumulated deficit had reached £87,000; special 
appeals cleared this debt yet by 1929 it had risen again to £56,000 and nearly 
£70,000 in 1935. Widespread industrial and economic depression in the 
1920s and the death of some of its wealthiest supporters brought a realisation 
that cuts would need to be made in its budget. The LMS was far from alone 
in this predicament. The era of growth in its work had come to an end. 20 
Methodists likewise in the United Methodist Missionary Society (UMMS) 
viewed the period between 1918 and 1932, the year of the reunion of the 
majority of Methodist denominations in the United Kingdom, as largely one 
of recovery and consolidation of their work. 21 Eugene Stock, the Anglican 
Church Missionary Society historian, gave a rather downbeat assessment of 
giving to that society between 1896 and 1899. In response to appeals for a 
significant increase in funding during those years his summary conclusion 
was clear: ‘That it was received with general enthusiasm in England cannot 
be affirmed’. 22 Although its income did increase over the next half-century 
the CMS ran an annual deficit between 1910 and 1941, due to its inability to 
raise the necessary funds for its increasing number of staff and projects. 23 
British Baptists raised a respectable £114,670 in 1892, the centenary year of 
the commencement of the Baptist Missionary Society’s work. When the size 
of their constituency is taken into account and the lack of many wealthy 
donors, in comparison with some of the other denominations, it was a 
welcome increase in funding for the society’s work. The office bearers 
stated: ‘the sum of £100,000 contemplated has not only been obtained, but 
considerably exceeded’. 24 The Protestant Nonconformist denominations in 
the United Kingdom were more generous in giving than the Established 
Churches 25 , but all the mainstream churches were supportive of overseas 
mission work. 


19 Centenary Report of the London Missionary’ Society’ (London: 1895), cited by A. Porter, Religion versus 
Empire? British Protestant Missionaries and Overseas Expansion, 1700-1914 (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2004), p. 282. 

20 N. Goodall, A History’ of the London Missionary Society 1895-1945 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1954), pp. 549-552. 

21 Birtwhistle, ‘Methodist Missions’, p. 86. 

22 E. Stock, The History of the Church Missionary Society’ (Vol.3; London: Church Missionary Society, 
1899), pp. 715-720. 

23 G. Hewitt, The Problems of Success: A History of the Church Missionary’ Society 1910-1942 (vol. 1; 
London: S.C.M., 1971), p. 431. 

24 J.B. Myers (ed.), The Centenary Celebrations of the Baptist Missionary Society 1892-1893 (London: The 
Baptist Missionary Society, 1893), pp. vi, 721. 

25 Thorne, Congregational Missions, p. 13. 
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Costs for Missions associated with Scottish Churches 

In Scotland, in particular, the figures for the Church of Scotland’s overseas 
work grew significantly, especially in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The Church of Scotland set aside £10,117 in 1879 for overseas 
work. This total had risen to £50,691 by the end of the century in 1899; 26 
£56,114 by 1911 27 and £67,889 by 1919 28 . However, this funding came from 
a small number of individuals and a minority of parishes. It appears that only 
approximately one-third of its parishes were seriously committed to 
supporting its overseas work. 29 The financial giving of the United Free 
Church at home for its overseas mission projects had reached £109,645 as 
early as 1901 30 , but was only £84,698 in 1910 and relied on legacies to 
balance the books. It was a cause of real concern to their Foreign Mission 
Committee. 31 Drastic cutbacks were required during the war years, but 
encouragement was gained from a respectable £77,135 collected in the year 
at the end of World War One 32 and £118,861 in 1925. However, with the 
annual deficit having increased for a third successive year to £10,839, 
resources had to be obtained from other denominational funds to balance the 
books. Tough decisions had to be made to reduce expenditure in the 
following year. 33 In the last set of figures prior to the 1929 Church Union the 
general foreign mission fund of the UFC raised £122,048 a slightly higher 
total than the £113,598 in the Church of Scotland. 34 These Churches had 
other sources of funding for overseas work as well, but the statistics cited 
above give good comparative figures for the two largest Presbyterian 
denominations in the early part of the Twentieth Century. BMS, the agency 
supported by Scottish Baptists, after the encouragements of funds raised in 
1892, its centenary year, saw its regular income drop in the following year 
leaving a deficit of £15,874 in 1893 alone. £46,000 of the funds raised in the 
centenary appeal had to be used to erase the accumulated debts of the early 


26 Report of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1900 (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1900), pp. 82-83. 

27 Report of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1911 (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1911), pp. 88-89. 

28 Report of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1919 (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1919), pp. 60-61. 

29 Andrew C. Ross, ‘Scottish missionary concern 1874-1914’, Scottish Historical Review, Vol.51, No.151 
(1972), pp. 69-70. 

30 ‘Report of Committee on Statistics’, No. XXX, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland 1901 (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, 1901), p. 8. 

31 ‘Eleventh Report on Foreign Missions’, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free Church of 
Scotland 1911 (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, 1911), pp. 5-6. 

32 'Report of the Committee on Statistics’, No. XXVIII, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland 1919 (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, 1919), pp. 7-8. 

33 ‘Twenty-Sixth Report on Foreign Mission’, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free Church 
of Scotland 1926 (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable, 1926), pp. 7-10. 

34 Church of Scotland Reports to the General Assembly with the Legislative Acts (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood, 1930), pp. 501-505, 612-613, 734-735. 
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1890s. The highest annual income figures attained occurred in 1897-1898 
when £78,546 was raised, but it was still some way short of the stated goal 
of £100,000. 35 As late as 1920-21 it had only attained a total of £80,257. 36 
However, in August 1910 BMS received its largest legacy to date, £466,926, 
from wealthy benefactor Robert Arthington. This substantial sum of money 
was used to cover the deficits incurred in the annual accounts in the 1920s 
which reached as high as £34,565 in 1925-1926. Drastic measures had to be 
taken to reduce costs, including withdrawal from eighteen mission stations 
in India, requiring BMS hospitals to raise eighty per cent of their running 
costs on the field and a reduction of missionary allowances by five per cent. 
Most significant at that time was an accelerated move towards the autonomy 
of national churches. The Arlington bequest had bought time to make the 
necessary changes before its funds for BMS work were exhausted in 1928. 37 
Overall, British mission societies continued to see an increase in their 
incomes, even during the war years and sustained growth in their financial 
support during the 1920s, although they had to work very hard to ensure 
sufficient resources were raised. 38 The underlying problems arose from the 
rapid growth in their work for which they struggled to raise the necessary 
funds. Many missionaries were doing outstanding work with limited 
resources, but so much more might have been done with a more generous 
level of financial support from the churches at home. 39 The picture in 
Scotland was not too dissimilar to other parts of the United Kingdom with 
reference to funding for overseas work at that time. In summary, funding for 
overseas work by Protestant Churches in Scotland was increasing in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, but the costs of this work were rising at a 
faster rate, putting serious pressure on those individuals who had to 
determine priorities on the mission field. 


35 BMS Annual Report, 1892-3, pp3-4, 92-93; 1893-94, pp. 93-94; 1894-95, p. 98; 1897-98, p. 120, cited 
by B. Stanley, The History of the Baptist Missionary’ Society 1792-1992, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1992), 

pp. 226-221. 

36 BMS Annual Report, 1920-21, cited by Stanley, Baptist Missionary’ Society, p. 381. 

37 ‘BMS General Committee Minutes, 28 April, 1926, pp. 32-33; 27 May 1926, pp. 45-48; cited by Stanley, 
Baptist Missionary Society, pp. 381-385. 

38 K.S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China (London: 1929), pp. 765-766, cited by B. 
Stanley, The Bible and the Flag: Protestant Missions & British Imperialism in the Nineteenth & Twentieth 
centuries (Leicester: Apollos, 1990), pp.134-135. The Anglican agency The United Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, for example, attained both its largest number of missionaries and its highest 
income in 1926. (D. O’Connor et al. Three Centuries of Mission The United Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel 1701-2000 (London: Continuum, 2000), pp. 88-89. 

39 Ross, ‘Scottish missionary concern 1874-1914’, pp. 68-69. 
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Growth in Missionary Numbers from Scottish Churches 
in the Twentieth Century 

In the twentieth century there was a pattern of steady growth in numbers of 
missionaries employed by the different Scottish Protestant denominations. 
Overall, from the United Kingdom there were approximately 10,000 
Christian missionaries serving overseas by 1900, the greater proportion, of 
course, on behalf of the numerically larger English churches. 40 In the Church 
of Scotland from a baseline figure of 115 missionaries engaged in 1899- 
1900 41 this total grew to 170 in 1910-1911 42 and as high as 190 in 1924- 
1925. 43 To see the extent of the growth of this work in their ranks they had 
progressed from employing the equivalent of one missionary for every 
twelve congregations in 1899-1900 to more than one for every eight by 1924- 
1925. The United Free Church in 1900-1901 had 406 serving missionaries 44 ; 
a total that reached 506 in 1910-1911 45 and a highpoint of 630 in 1924- 
1925 46 . In the same time period, the UFC had increased from the equivalent 
of one missionary for every four congregations to just over one for every two 
congregations by 1924-1925. In the case of both bodies this was indisputable 
proof of a great commitment to the cause of world mission. 47 Amongst the 
smaller denominations the Congregational Union of Scotland had thirty 
missionaries employed overseas in 1920-1921, reaching the highest total of 
thirty-eight in 1925-1926; this was growth from the equivalent of one 
missionary for between every five or six churches in 1920-1921 to one for 
between every four or five congregations in 1925-1926 48 The Free Church 
of Scotland rebuilt a missionary presence overseas with two supported agents 
in 1910-1911, a Revd A. Dewar in South Africa and Miss Elizabeth McFeod 
in India 49 ; a decade later a strong work was established with the school in 


40 A. Porter, ‘An Overview, 1700-1914’, in N. Etherington (ed.), Missions and Empire (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), p. 40. 

41 Reports of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1900, p. 82. 

42 Reports of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1911, p. 88. 

43 Reports of the Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 1925 Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 
1925), pp. 175-177. 

44 ‘Report of Committee on Statistics’, No. XXX, Reports to the Genercd Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland 1901, p. 8. 

45 ‘Eleventh Report on Foreign Missions’, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free Church of 
Scotland 1911, p. 13. 

46 ‘Twenty-Sixth Report on Foreign Mission’, Reports to the General Assembly of the United Free Church 
of Scotland 1926, p. 90. 

47 Hilary Carey has pointed out what she considered the ‘tragic waste of resources’ of the different 
Presbyterian bodies duplicating ‘India Missions’, ‘Colonial Missions and for the Conversion of the Jews’, 
Hilary M. Carey, God’s Empire: Religion and Colonialism in the British World, c. 1801-1908 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), p. 239. 

48 1 am grateful to Revd Dr W. D. McNaughton in May 2014 for assistance with the figures from the then 
Congregational Union of Scotland and his willingness to discuss the contributions made by the Scottish 
Congregationalists to overseas mission in the early twentieth century. 

49 The Principal Acts of the Genercd Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 1901, p. 371. 
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Lima, Peru 50 , with up to nine individuals supported by 1925-1926. 51 BMS 
experienced remarkable growth in the number of personnel it employed 
between 1900-1901 and 1921-22. In the former year it employed 311 people, 
rising to a remarkable 515 two decades later. 52 It is no surprise that this 
agency struggled to raise the necessary finances to support so many agents 
in the field. A significant contribution to the increase was the growing 
medical work under its auspices. The rising cost of medical missions was 
greater than the home constituency could afford at that time. 53 By 1932-33 
BMS missionaries were reduced in number to 397. Changing circumstances, 
such as rising nationalism in India in the wider population, together with the 
anti-foreigner movement in China in 1927 54 ensured that BMS staffing levels 
of missionaries would not attain again the heights of the 1920s. 55 This 
phenomenon was common amongst the Protestant mission agencies at that 
time. Scottish Baptists undertook a detailed survey of the overseas workers 
supported by their churches in 1925. This detailed report was published in 
1926 56 ; although incomplete and inaccurate in places, it is an invaluable 
guide to the prominence of overseas evangelistic work amongst this branch 
of the Scottish Christian family. This brief survey of a range of Protestant 
Churches in Scotland has shown that both financial giving and the numbers 
of missionaries engaged in overseas service continued to grow in the first 
three decades of the twentieth century, as had been the case throughout the 
previous century. Claims that missionary activity declined 57 after the First 
World War are not sustained by the evidence available from the major 
Protestant Churches in Scotland in the 1920s. The numerical high point may 
have been reached in this decade, but it would be nearer the middle of the 
century before a substantial drop in the numbers of serving missionaries was 
experienced. 


50 The Principal Acts of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: W illiam Nimmo 
& Co., 1911), pp. 582-583. 

51 The Principal Acts of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: William Nimmo 
& Co., 1926), pp. 257-258. 

52 H/96-7, BMS Details of Missionary Staff 1900-1949, cited by Stanley, Baptist Missionary Society, p. 
383. 

53 Stanley, Baptist Missionary Society, p. 383. 

54 Liu Yi, ‘From Christian Aliens to Chinese Citizens: The National Identity of Chinese Christians in the 
Twentieth Century’, Studies in World Christianity, 16.2 (2010), pp. 147-152. 

55 Stanley, Baptist Missionary Society, p. 385. 

56 G. Yuille (ed.), History> of the Baptists in Scotland (Glasgow: Baptist Union of Scotland Publications 
Committee, 1926), pp. 290-295. 

57 Contra R.J. Finlay, ‘Missions Overseas’, in M. Lynch (ed.), Oxford Companion to Scottish History 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), pp. 424-425. 
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Scottish Baptist Commitment to Overseas Mission 

After setting the work of Baptist missionaries overseas in its wider context, 
the remainder of this paper will look very briefly at the work of Scottish 
Baptists outside the borders of their own country. At the end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century Scottish Baptists were in good heart. In the 
first official history produced by the Baptist Union of Scotland, which 
appeared in print in 1926, the extent of growth in its ranks was readily 
apparent. In 1850 it had been noted there were only around 5,500 members 
of Baptist Churches, whereas at the time of writing in 1926 it had risen to 
22,815. Conscious of the population growth in this era, it was noted that 
Baptists ‘numbered 1 in 460’ of the Scottish population in 1850, but now in 
1925 it had risen to 1 in 133 of the total. 58 It was clear that innovative and 
enthusiastic initiatives on the home front were bearing fruit. 59 But how 
seriously did Scottish Baptists view evangelistic work outside of their native 
land? In the nineteenth century Scottish Baptists primarily gave their 
finances for missionary work to the Baptist Missionary Society, with whom 
the vast majority of Scottish Baptist overseas missionaries served. However, 
this situation changed with the formation of a growing number of other 
mission agencies seeking the support of the wider Christian community, 
especially during the later decades of the nineteenth century. As a result, by 
the time of the Baptist Union survey in 1925, looking at the missionaries 
serving overseas from Scottish Baptist congregations, it was clear that the 
range of mission agencies and fields of service had multiplied as the 
twentieth century progressed. It must be stated at the outset that the results 
obtained in this paper are provisional due to the incomplete nature of the 
data. Although Yuille’s work is an excellent basis on which to build a more 
complete picture of Scottish Baptist missionaries working overseas, it soon 
became obvious that there were significant gaps in the data recorded in that 
account. The total number of men and women recorded in the 1925 survey 
came to 207; a total that had risen to 215, as a result of Me Vicar’s more 
accurate recording of Scottish Baptist personnel serving with BMS from 149 
congregations. 60 A more detailed examination for this study of the limited 
data available on the majority of Scottish Baptists serving with other mission 
agencies in this time period has revised the total number of those working 
overseas upwards to 260 individuals. It is possible that the number of BMS 
affiliated missionaries omitted from the Yuille list may be as high as eighteen 


58 A.T. Richardson, ‘The Later Advance’, in G. Yuille (ed.), History of the Baptists in Scotland (Glasgow: 
Baptist Union of Scotland, 1926), p. 87. 

59 See Brian Talbot, ‘First in Jerusalem: Scottish Baptist Home Mission work in Twentieth Century 
Scotland’, in Brian R. Talbot (ed.), A Distinctive People: A Thematic Study of Aspects of the Witness of 
Baptists in Scotland in the Twentieth Century (Milton Keynes: Paternoster, 2014), pp. 203-227. 

60 ‘Scottish Baptists in the Mission Field’, in Yuille (ed.), Baptists in Scotland , pp. 290-295. The Baptist 
Handbook for 1926 (London: Baptist Union Publications Department, 1926), p. 168. McVicar, Great 
Adventure, pp. 70-83. 
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Scots, of which eight came from other Scottish denominations and ten from 
Scottish Baptist causes. However, there were also twenty-nine men and 
women named by Yuille who had completed their service in the twentieth 
century with BMS before 1925. The tentative number of Scottish Baptists 
who may have been serving overseas as missionaries in 1925-1926 is eighty- 
nine with BMS and the China Inland Mission (CIM), together with fifty-two 
named persons on Yuille’s list now retired. Of the remaining 119 individuals 
it is probable that the majority were in active service at this time with a 
variety of other mission agencies. The accurate BMS and CIM data, when 
combined with the less certain knowledge of some of the work of smaller 
mission agencies, allows us to determine that these encouraging statistics 
point to a family of churches seriously committed to the work of overseas 
mission. It is very likely that the overwhelming majority of Baptist 
congregations in Scotland were committed to carrying out the Great 
Commission of Jesus by spreading the good news of the Christian message 
overseas through their appointed representatives. 


Baptist Missionaries Serving with the Baptist Missionary 
Society 

On the basis of the figures given in the previous section there will be an 
attempt to sketch in very broad terms at least some general information about 
these individuals and the agencies with which they served in the remaining 
paragraphs of this chapter. The largest group identified were associated with 
BMS and who had either served in the twentieth century prior to 1925 or 
who were serving overseas in that year. The minimum number on the field 
in the year of the survey was sixty-one missionaries, with a possibility of up 
to eight more Scots from other Churches in Scotland, whose dates of service 
with BMS included that year. In addition, there are forty-three individuals 
whose service with BMS was concluded prior to the date of the survey. If 
their identification as BMS missionaries is correct, then 104 of the 260 
individuals, which constitute forty per cent of the total, were employed in the 
service of this mission agency. Yuille’s list of names can be compared with 
the official BMS list recorded in The Baptist Handbook for 1926. In the 
previous century, although the data is insufficient to offer actual percentages 
with an acceptable degree of accuracy, it is extremely likely that a majority 
of missionaries from Scottish Baptist congregations would have served with 
BMS. In the first quarter of the twentieth century the largest proportion of 
candidates for overseas service did so with the denominational agency 
although it was now less than half the total number of serving missionaries. 
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Baptist Missionaries Serving with the China Inland 
Mission 

The second largest group of Scottish Baptists served overseas with the China 
Inland Mission (CIM). It was this overseas agency that perhaps more than 
any other organisation was in the vanguard of the growing international 
network of conservative Evangelicals in the twentieth century. 61 Scottish 
Protestants were enthusiastic about the work of CIM from its launch when 
Hudson Taylor took his original party of eighteen people to China, including 
at least four Scots in their ranks. In the years that followed, with reference to 
CIM missionaries from Scotland, it has been acknowledged that: ‘Scotland 
has always punched above its weight on the mission field’. 62 In Yuille’s list 
of Scottish Baptists on the mission field twenty-four names were given of 
personnel understood to have served or currently serving with CIM. A 
further twelve individuals were named as serving in China, but with 
incomplete data associated with their entries. Checks in the CIM records 
confirm the entries regarding nineteen of these people named by Yuille, but 
surprisingly he has no information about five others he specifies as CIM 
workers. Information about two of his unassigned missionaries in China was 
located in the CIM archives. As a result it is certain that a minimum of 
twenty-one Scottish Baptists had served with this body up to and including 
1925. However, further work is required to clarify the service records of 
other Scottish Baptist missionaries working in China around that time. Nine 
of the twenty-one individuals serving with CIM had retired from active 
service overseas by the time of Yuille’s survey, leaving twelve others on the 
field in that year. 


Baptist Missionaries Serving with Other Identified 
Agencies 

Only the BMS and CIM had substantial numbers of Scottish Baptist 
missionaries serving in their ranks in the period under discussion. The only 
other mission agency with more than two or three identified workers was the 
Heart of Africa Mission, later called Worldwide Evangelisation Crusade 
(WEC), with seven named individuals. The rapid proliferation of new, small 
faith missions, in addition to the growth of the numbers of other independent 


61 B. Stanley, ‘Foreword’, in A. Austin, China’s Millions: The China Inland Mission and Late Qing Society, 
1832-1905 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), p. xiv. it was the largest of the faith missions, the model for 
many other smaller ones and comprised one-third of all Protestant missionaries in China by the 1930s. A. 
Austin, ‘Only Connect: The China Inland Mission and Transatlantic Evangelicalism’, in Wilbert R. Shenk 
(ed.), North American Foreign Missions, 1810-1914 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), p. 282 

62 This quotation is from Marion Osgood, archivist of CIM/Overseas Missionary Fellowship, e-mail dated 
9 April 2014. 1 am grateful to her for assistance in consulting the mission’s archives regarding potential 
Scottish Baptist missionaries serving under CIM’s auspices in China. 
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missionaries who served without an association with a formally constituted 
agency, ensured that it will be extremely difficult for any researchers to 
provide a complete account of all the Scottish Baptist missionaries who 
served overseas at this time. There were fifty-four missionaries identified 
who went overseas with other recognised Protestant missionary societies, 
leaving a further eighty-one named individuals whose service record is 
incomplete. In the later case there are a significant number whose name and 
country of service is known, but the agency with whom they served is 
currently unknown. In addition, the dates of service are also incomplete for 
a high proportion of those named. It is clear that as the twentieth century 
progressed an increasing proportion of individuals convinced of a call to 
overseas service did not do so under the auspices of the denominational 
agency. There are many reasons why this should be the case, including a 
sense of call to a part of the world where BMS had no mission initiatives 
taking place. Although no studies have so far been produced of Scottish 
Baptist missionaries serving at the end of the twentieth century, with the 
exception of McVicar’s work listing BMS personnel, it would be 
unsurprising if a majority of them had served with an increasingly diverse 
range of other mission societies, leaving a reduced proportion affiliated with 
the BMS. 

Conclusions 

The evidence presented here shows the high priority of overseas mission 
work for Protestant Churches in the United Kingdom in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Financial giving had increased significantly in 
the century prior to 1925, although the opportunities for new mission 
activities greatly exceeded the funds required to realise their possible 
potential. Mission societies of all Christian bodies were frustrated that 
greater resources were not made available for their work. However, the high 
numbers of men and women from the mainstream Scottish Protestant 
Churches serving in other countries demonstrated that a great deal of good 
work was being accomplished. Although some previous studies had 
suggested that the impact of the First World War had been a major cause of 
the decline in missionary personnel, the primary evidence indicated on a 
closer reading that the rising cost of medical missions, together with the 
growing nationalist and anti-foreigner movements in India and China 
respectively, were much more significant in ensuring that the number of 
missionaries sent out per annum in the rest of the twentieth century was less 
than the total sent out in the vast majority of years in its first three decades. 

Scottish Baptists were in the mainstream of Scottish Protestant 
enthusiasm for the cause of spreading the good news from their native land 
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in the first three decades of the twentieth century. George Yuille’s survey of 
Scottish Baptists on the mission field taken in 1925 indicates that many 
members of this denomination were committed to this cause. His data was 
far from complete and the total numbers involved were probably higher than 
those listed. Baptists were most committed to serving with the 
denominational agency BMS and the best-known faith mission, the CIM. 
However, a growing number chose to work with the rapidly increasing 
number of small faith missions across the globe. There was a confident 
expectation of the advance of the Christian Church in this era, in partnership 
with fellow Christians of other Protestant traditions. What is very clear, 
though, is that a lot of work remains to be done before a full picture of 
Scottish Baptist missionary service in this era is completed. 

Dr. Brian R. Talbot, 

Minister of Broughty Ferry Baptist Church, Dundee, 
Extraordinary Professor, Department of Theology, 
North-West University, South Africa 
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Missional Identities Woven in Tartan: 
Convictional Drivers and Practices in the 
Baptist Union of Scotland 

Jim Purves 


Abstract: This paper seeks to develop insights offered by James Wm. 
McClendon, Jr. in exploring how convictions might be shaped as advocative, 
as drivers designed to be intentionally formative in shaping the lives of 
persons and communities, whether in the lives of people functioning in 
singularity or in community. We shall so designate convictions, when 
designed and shaped to be drivers, as convictional drivers. In developing our 
thesis, we will further argue from the Scottish context that such convictional 
drivers can have an ontological identity, rooted in the essential character or 
Being (Ovioq) of God. We observe that convictional drivers are made 
formative in and upon us, both in our personal singularities and communities, 
through the action of the Holy Spirit's leading us into participation with God 
in a manner that is both kenotic and anastatic. 

Keywords: convictions, drivers, kenosis, anastatic 


In this paper, I look to acknowledge and to develop further an understanding 
of ‘convictions’ as described in the writing of James McClendon. I do so 
through telling something of how we have sought to develop a path of Jesus- 
centred, Bible-based convictional theology within the Scottish context. A 
definition of a ‘conviction’, offered by McClendon and James Smith in 1975 1 
and again invoked in 1986 by McClendon, is laid out in the first volume of 
his three-volume Systematic Theology. 2 For them, a conviction is: 

A persistent belief such that if X (a person or community) has a conviction, it 
will not easily be relinquished, and it cannot be relinquished without making X 
a significantly different person (or community) than before. 3 


1 James Wm. McClendon, Jr. and James M. Smith, Understanding Religious Convictions (Notre Dame, Ill.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), pp. 91-94. A revised edition was published by Trinity Press 
International, Valley Forge, Pa. in 1994 under the title Convictions: Defusing Religious Relativism and re¬ 
published by Wipf & Stock, Eugene, Ore. in 2002. 

2 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Ethics: Systematic Theology, Ethics: Volume 1 (Nashville: Abington Press, 
1986). A revised and enlarged second edition of this volume was published in 2002 by the same publisher 
and republished in a set with the other two volumes of Systematic Theology’ by Baylor University Press in 
2012 . 

3 McClendon, Ethics, p. 23. Here and elsewhere in this paper references are made to the first edition of 
Ethics. 
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In their joint work McClendon and Smith, whilst suggesting that 
convictions cohere within convictional sets, focused on developing an 
understanding of the nature and function of convictions, through ‘scientific 
exploration’. 4 They also noted that this might prove useful in identifying 
convictions for the purpose of conciliation 5 ; but at that time their work and 
the methodology developed was primarily tailored towards observing and 
identifying convictions in use. The methodology was fitted for descriptive, 
not advocative, purposes. 

Here we seek to develop further insights offered by McClendon and 
Smith in exploring how convictions might be shaped as advocative, 
becoming drivers designed to be intentionally formative in shaping 
contextually-owned convictions and practices in the lives of persons and 
communities, whether in the lives of people functioning in singularity or in 
community. We shall so designate such powerful convictions, when 
designed and shaped to be drivers, as convictional drivers. In developing our 
thesis, we will further argue that such convictional drivers can have an 
ontological identity, rooted in the essential character or Being (Ovxog) of 
God. On that basis, we will argue that convictional drivers are made 
formative in and upon us, both in our personal singularities and in 
communities, through the action of the Holy Spirit's ontic actuality 6 bearing 
upon us in a manner that can produce an effect upon us that is both affective 
and cognitive. We will seek to demonstrate that such an understanding of the 
place of convictions, arising from the ontic actuality of God’s presence, is 
implicit in the work of McClendon. From this, we will suggest that an 
appreciation of convictional drivers can be usefully developed to express 
how the Missio Dei be progressed through both the Christian person and 
community. 

In looking to develop this thinking within a specific context, I will tell 
the story of what has been undertaken in seeking to develop convictional 
drivers within the Baptist Union of Scotland, a networked fellowship of 167 
Baptist congregations across Scotland. 


4 Understanding Religious Convictions, p. 190. Here and elsewhere in this paper references are made to 
this original edition of Convictions. 

5 Understanding Religious Convictions, p. 4. 

6 On the term ‘ontic actuality’ and its application to the activities of the Holy Spirit, see James G M Purves, 
The Triune God and the Charismatic Movement: A Critical Appraisal of Trinitarian Theology and 
Charismatic Experience from a Scottish Perspective, forward by Parush R Parushev, in Paternoster 
Theological Monographs Series (Carlisle, Cumbria, U.K.: Paternoster Press, 2004), eh. 8. 
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Developing Convictional Drivers 

The Baptist Union of Scotland (BUS) was formed ini 869 through an alliance 
of evangelical churches, all of which practiced believers’ baptism to the 
exclusion of infant baptism. 7 The BUS does not hold to a specific or historic 
confession of faith, but rather to a Declaration of Principle which is phrased 
similarly to that of our southern neighbour and sister organisation, the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain. Our Declaration of Principle is tripartite: 

1. That the Lord Jesus Christ our God and Saviour is the sole and 
absolute Authority in all matters pertaining to faith and practice, as revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and that each Church has liberty, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, to interpret and administer His laws. 

2. That Christian Baptism is the immersion in water into the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, of those who have professed 
repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, who died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; was buried and rose again the third day. 

3. That it is the duty of every disciple to bear witness to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and to take part in the evangelisation of the world. 

In looking both to encourage and develop the missional thrust of our 
Union, in serving the advance of the Kingdom of God within Scotland, we 
have sought to develop a set of simple imperatives, declarations of intention, 
that are easily memorable and that would readily correspond to the practices 
advocated and owned in our Declaration of Principle. We wanted to 
encourage congregations within our Union to own a self-understanding that 
viewed our network of churches as a 'movement', rather than simply as an 
'institution': we identified the importance of stating shared convictions, not 
simply common goals. 

In 2011, following our national Baptist Assembly in 2010, when 
keynote speakers included Drs Parush R. Parushev and Ian M. Randall, who 
spoke on the subject of Randall’s book, Communities of Conviction , 8 we 
took an initial step in producing a simple booklet, An Invitation to a Journey . 9 
This booklet was distributed across our constituency and highlighted three 
aspirations, simple imperatives which we felt were true to our sense of 
purpose: that we seek to be ‘intentionally relational’, ‘unashamedly 
missional’, and ‘creatively rooted’ as people, member churches, and as a 


7 A full account of which is rendered by Brian Talbot, The Search for a Common Identity (Carlisle, 
Cumbria, U.K.: Paternoster Press, 2003). 

8 fan M. Randall, Communities of Conviction: Baptist Beginnings in Europe (Schwarzenfeld, Germany: 
Neufeld Verlag with the European Baptist Federation, 2009). 

9 http://www.scottishbaptist.org.uk/sites/default/files/files/InvitationJourney_fmal%20version.pdf, last 
accessed on 10 April 2015. 
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Union together. Following on from this, in 2012 Dr Stuart Blythe produced 
for small group study a set of six Bible studies under the title, Under Christ’s 
Rule 10 . This work was deliberately framed by Blythe to use McClendon’s 
language of ‘convictions’ and ‘practices’, carefully blending this with our 
received vocabulary of ‘principle’ as expressed within the BUS Declaration 
of Principle. Blythe sought to encourage reflection and study on six 
convictions that were offered as indicators of a baptist approach to church 
life. These six convictions were: 

1. Living authentically as a believers’ church; 

2. Communal discipleship; 

3. Communal discernment of the voice of God; 

4. Inter-church resourcing; 

5. Building missional relationships; 

6. Prophetic and dissident socio-political engagement. 

Now, whether these six convictions were, at the time of writing, 
simply aspirational, or empirically evidenced through scientific method 
within the Scottish context, is not our matter of enquiry here. However, by 
raising the question, we are led to ask a further one: is it possible to own and 
advocate convictions that, while not scientifically proven as belonging to a 
constituency, can be advocated and promoted within that constituency? And 
can the advocacy and promotion of such convictions be phrased in a way that 
helps focus upon and develop practices that reflect communal identity and 
purposefulness? 

Since 2012 we have, within the BUS, sought to stress the importance 
of being ‘intentionally relational’, ‘unashamedly missional’, and ‘creatively 
rooted’. Few, if any, of our congregations would look to find their roots in 
continental Baptist or Anabaptist traditions. We have found, however, in 
dealing with a mixed community of churches, many of whom have roots in 
Reformed theology and some identified by a measure of Charismatic or neo- 
Pentecostal practice, that these three aspirations have readily been identified 
with and owned. 

How, though, are we to understand and give theological articulation 
to what we continue to promote: how are we to understand these aspirations 
of being ‘intentionally relational’, ‘unashamedly missional’, and ‘creatively 
rooted’? McClendon and Smith, in observing convictions, noted that there 
could be, within sets of convictions, ‘presiding convictions’: those more 
dominant within convictional sets. 11 The threefold ‘intentionally relational’, 


10 http://www.scottishbaptist.org.uk/sites/default/files/files/UnderChristsRule.pdf, last accessed on 10 
April 2015. 

11 Understanding Religions Convictions, pp. 99-102. 
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‘unashamedly missional’, and ‘creatively rooted’ are not, however, 
necessarily observable as presiding convictions among all our congregations. 
They would, however, be embraced by most as important aspirations. For 
this reason, we would identify them as convictional drivers: they serve to 
shape and mould the contextually formed convictions and practices of people 
and communities, as congregations in turn seek to interpret and understand 
what it means to be ‘intentionally relational’, ‘unashamedly missional’, and 
‘creatively rooted’, each in their own context. 

It is important to note that our desire to adhere to the language of 
convictions and practices is not because of idealogical loyalty to 
McClendon’s methodology, but in large measure due to McClendon’s 
vocabulary offering an alternative to one framed in terms of ‘principles’, 
‘values’, or ‘virtues’. Each of these terms, despite excellent work undertaken 
in recent years, 12 can be construed or misconstrued as appealing to a form of 
foundationalism that is not necessarily Christian nor even biblical. Since the 
time of Aquinas, systematic theologies have been framed in Western 
European thought with concepts and mindsets birthed in Plato and Aristotle; 
and the history of Scottish theology is peppered with supposedly definitive 
doctrinal statements that owe as much to Greek metaphysics and 
Enlightenment modernity as they do to the text or teachings of the Bible, let 
alone the person and works of Jesus Christ. The appeal of McClendon’s 
method, within the Scottish context, is that it introduces a fresh vocabulary. 
Ordinary people readily grasp that convictions held are not always the same 
as beliefs aired. This invites us to examine and appraise the convictions that 
we hold and to look for a Christian integrity among them, evidenced in the 
practices we enact. 

Where, then, we promote being ‘intentionally relational’, 
‘unashamedly missional’, and ‘creatively rooted’, framing these imperatives 
as convictional drivers, we are faced with a challenge. If we are not to appeal 
to scientifically proven presiding convictions, which, if we were to deduce 
their presence, we would most likely demonstrate their presiding nature as 
part of a status quo rather than as advocates of change, how are we to validate 
and justify our convictional drivers? Glen Stassen went some way towards 
this in his identifying ‘transforming initiatives’ arising from the teaching of 
Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, 13 placing these transforming 


12 I think specifically of the writing of Alisdair MacIntyre and his significant, non-foundationalnist 
methodology, as instanced in After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory After Virtue (London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1981). The second revised edition was published by the University of Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, Indiana in 1984 and republished in 2007. 

13 Glen H. Stassen, Just Peacemaking: Transforming Initiatives for Justice and Peace (Louisville, Ky.: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992); cf. also the development of the idea of transforming initiatives in his 
later publications Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context (Downers Grove, 111.: 
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initiatives at the centre of his methodology: convictional imperatives rooted 
in the teaching of Jesus. I would look to root our convictional drivers even 
deeper, not only in the teaching of Jesus, but also in the very Being of Jesus 
and all that the Bible in its totality witnesses to: the manifest Being, or Ovioq, 
of God incarnate among us. 

Establishing the nature of God’s immediacy towards us is not 
something that Western theology has traditionally found easy. Part of the 
problem, as we have already stated, has been due to the dominance of Greek 
thought and the implicit dualism therein. Modernity, in prioritising the 
cognitive, has found the affective aspects of God’s immanent presence 
manifest among us hard to deal with. Furthermore, in Western theology, 
there is the challenge of the Duplex Cognition Dei, the double understanding 
of the Holy Spirit at work in creation as a whole and His special indwelling 
within the lives of those born-again by grace and through faith in Christ 
Jesus. Throughout Western theology, there has been a weakness in tracing 
clear continuity in relating the action of the Holy Spirit throughout creation 
with the action of the Holy Spirit in redemption: this, reinforced by 'container 
notions' of grace, dispensed through sacraments and ecclesial offices, as well 
as by theologies of subsequence, where evangelicals have so often spoken of 
receiving the Holy Spirit as if it were a matter of owning or possessing the 
Holy Spirit, whether at conversion, in a baptism for holiness or a Pentecostal 
endowment of power—perspectives which have been reinforced by 
dispensational and cessationist teachings. 

In more recent years, especially among those influenced by 
Pentecostal and Charismatic practice and experience, there have been some 
who have risen to the challenge of seeking to overcome this divide and 
inconsistency in thinking. James K. Smith, of Calvin College, in his recent 
work, Thinking in Tongues, helpfully introduces an alternative paradigm, 
inviting us to identify 'intensities of participation' of the Holy Spirit at work, 
both in the creation as a whole and also in the lives of Christians, whereby, 

phenomena that might be described as “miraculous” are not instances of God 
“breaking into” the world, as if God were outside it prior to such events; rather, 
they are instances of a unique and special mode of participation that always 
already characterises creation. 14 


InterVarsity Press, 2003, with David P. Gushee) and Living the Sermon on the Mount: A Practical Hope 
for Grace and Deliverance, in Enduring Questions in Christian Life Series (San Francisco, Cal.: Jossey- 
Bass,. A Wiley Imprint, 2006). 

14 James K. Smith, Thinking in Tongues: Pentecostal Contributions to Christian Philosophy, Pentecostal 
Manifestos series (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2010), p. 101. 
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Likewise, Ross Hastings, in Missional God: Missioned Church , 
stresses that we must embrace our Christian participation with God, not 
simply in terms of communion with the Trinity, but ‘communio in ekstasis 
(outpouring)—the communion of the Trinity flowed out in the creating of a 
universe in love, by an act of his will, and the reconciliation of a fallen 
creation’ 15 : a pouring out of the life of God into all that God has created. 

The formation of such a profoundly biblical understanding of our 
participation in the life of God can also be found in McClendon. In Ethics, 
McClendon identified three strands within Christian ethics, which he went 
on to develop as the spheres of the organic, communal, and anastatic: all 
three properly interwoven together in order to offer a baptistic perspective 
on life. 16 Of course, this threefold model was introduced within the context 
of developing a baptistic ethic; but what if we project further the implications 
of invoking the third of these strands, the anastatic dimension of the Christian 
life, asking how is it that this anastatic, or resurrection, dimension arrests us 
and engages us? Much pastoral practice in sharing and preaching from the 
Bible will focus on the organic and communal spheres, centring on the felt 
needs of people, or the health and pathologies of the church community. But 
McClendon loudly reminds us that both of these need to be approached in 
conjunction with an awareness of that future, yet immediate, dimension of 
God’s rule that breaks in upon us now, because of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Any engagement with the raison d’etre of church as a movement 
must therefore be founded in the very character of God come to us in and 
through Jesus Christ, in His incarnation; and also, through the Cross, into 
His resurrection and eternal Kingdom. Where we are looking for a context 
out of which our convictional drivers can be developed, we can see that 
McClendon’s insistence on holding to an anastatic dimension in our thinking 
points us towards God’s engagement with our humanity in the Incarnation, 
which is enabled through conception by the Holy Spirit; and by the 
Resurrection, which is empowered and realised through the ongoing action 
or ontic actuality of the Holy Spirit. From first to last, we are arrested in the 
purposefulness of God through our participation in the life of God: joined, 
through faith and baptism, engrafted into the very life of Jesus Christ. 


Applying Convictional Drivers within the Scottish 
Context 

There is another way in which McClendon’s methodology is helpful within 
our Scottish context. Increasingly, due to a combination of factors including 


15 Ross Hastings, Missional God, Missional Church: Hope for Re-evangelizing the West (Downers Grove, 
Ill.: InterVarsity Press Academics, 2012), p. 14. 

16 McClendon, Ethics, eh. 2. 
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congregational attention span, increased space given to singing praise, the 
use of digital media for presentations etc., there is less time given over in 
congregational worship on Sundays to the extended reading of the narratives 
of Scripture. However, whatever other activities are offered by churches for 
their members during the week, it remains the case that for most Christians, 
their main, if not only, experience of Christian worship and fellowship 
during the week is the Sunday morning service. For McClendon, the 
narratives of Scripture and also the testimony of how the ‘this is that’ of the 
Christian life , 17 seeking to address and engage with narrative Bible readings, 
is a vital part of communicating and awakening convictions and practices 
that are to be properly aroused within the Christian life. Scripture needs to 
be read. Stories and testimonies, arising from seeking to engage with the 
biblical narrative, need to be shared. There has to be a conscious effort to 
marry both the ‘this is that’ of contemporary experience towards Scriptural 
testimony, just as there is a need to give account as to how the resurrection 
life of the new heavens and the new earth breaks through to us in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, as in the ‘then is now’ of present, proleptic, anastatic 
awareness and experience. 

Advocating the telling of stories, or giving testimony to the manner of 
God’s working in our lives, is nothing new to the life of Scottish Baptist 
congregations. However, in many of our congregations the habit of sharing 
in this way has grown thin. So it is that we have, at a national level, sought 
to engage our constituency with a sharing of stories that might assist in 
affirming or challenging the convictions or practices of people within our 
constituency, at the same time stressing that the convictional drivers we are 
advocating are rooted in the character and nature of God. 

We have sought to bring coherence through the ownership of this 
simple triad of convictional drivers, ‘intentionally relational’, ‘unashamedly 
missional’, and ‘creatively rooted’, resisting the articulation of a mission or 
ministry strategy that might appear centralised or ‘top down ’. 18 Instead, we 
have sought to encourage diverse, strong flavours within our BUS 
community, to coalesce around this triad of convictional drivers. So it is that 


17 On McClendon’s use of ‘this is that’/‘then is now’ strategy of baptistic biblical hermeneutics or vision 
of interpretation of Scriptures, see Ethics, ch 1. For a critical assessment of this strategy, see Barry 
Harvey’s article ‘This as That: Friendly Amendments to James McClendon’s “baptist” Vision’ in 
Baptistic Theologies 6:1. 

18 On ‘top down’ imposition of academic theology on congregational life, contrary to the ‘bottom up’ 
ways of theologising of baptistic communities, see Parush R. Parushev, ‘Baptistic Convictional 
Hermeneutics,’ in The Plainly Revealed Word of God? Baptist Hermeneutics in Theoiy and Practice, 
eds. Helen Dare and Simon Woodman, The Watson-Brown Foundation, Inc. Endowed Series in Baptist 
Studies (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 2011), p. 187 (pp. 172-190). 
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we have kept emphasising this triad of convictional drivers at our gatherings, 
encouraging our constituency to explore how these convictional drivers can 
lead to an expression of adjusted convictions expressed through practices 
manifested at congregational level, and at more complex levels of relational 
association throughout the BUS. 

This year, at our Annual Assembly, we distributed a resource, Forging 
the Future — Stories, 19 which was designed to allow convictions and 
practices to be observed in and through the narrative testimonies of 
congregational life. These biographical accounts told of what had been 
happening in the lives of their churches as they strove to be ‘intentionally 
relational’, ‘unashamedly missionaT, and ‘creatively rooted’. 

Deliberately restricted to some 51 pages, in a simple 'Reader’s Digest' 
format, with no footnotes or referencing, the whole publication was in six 
sections, totalling 23,000 words. It was distributed in paperback copies to 
340 delegates from across our churches, and also made available in digital 
format and online through the Amazon Kindle Store and our BUS website. 

Following an introduction by the editor Paul Hammond—a doctoral 
researcher into ‘Fresh Expressions’ of church—there were presented four 
biographies of four different ministers (BUS-accredited, congregational 
leaders) in their ecclesial settings. The editor was tasked with seeking to 
compose narratives that would enable these ministers to speak of their 
formative period, the persons and environment that helped form them, and 
to tell the story of challenges that had shaped their stories. They were 
encouraged to think on how they and their churches had changed, in 
themselves and in their ministries, and also to express the present convictions 
that they aspired to in forming the practices that would help them move into 
the future. 

We stressed biography, not self-reflective critique, for we wanted 
people to be able to read the stories and reflect on how they might engage 
with them. The volume closed with a short postscript, offering some 
inductive questions. Our primary aim was to help people come to some self 
awareness of their own stories and, through them, to a greater awareness of 
their own present convictions and practices. 20 

The resultant narratives, to which I will now turn with a reflective 
analysis, will lead us into a consideration of how such an engagement with 
the Missio Dei might best be given a biblical, theological expression. 


19 http://www.scottishbaptist.org.uk/sites/default/files/files/Assembly%20Stories%20Booklet%202014.pdf 
last accessed on 10 April 2015 

20 McClendon can here be of help as well. He has explored biographies as a means of theological reflection 
on Christian convictions and practices in his Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today’s 
Theology , new ed. (Philadelphia, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 1990; first published 1974); republished 
by Wipf & Stock, Eugene, Ore., in 2002. 
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The Scottish Stories 

In reading through Forging the Future — Stories, the four biographical 
accounts given by ministers, there are two features that reinforce an 
impression gleaned through visiting with churches and leaders across our 
BUS constituency in Scotland. Firstly, there is an emphasis and appreciation 
that congregational leadership should seek to be facilitative, in a manner that 
is also exemplary and paradigmatic. Secondly, that profession of faith in 
Christ, unaccompanied by practices that demonstrate faith in Christ, is not 
tenable within Christian mission today. Now, these conclusions may be 
pertinent to other contexts as well, but let me reflect on them within the 
Scottish context. 

Leadership as Facilitative 

The dominant culture of Scottish churchmanship has succoured, at times, an 
authoritarian model of ministry. Reformed pulpitry, which had no necessary 
connection with substantive Reformed theology, can at times encourage a 
focus on the preacher-leader. The authority of the Word preached and the 
authority of the preacher can be easily confused. Moreover, the arrival of 
Charismatic renewal which, in the 1970s, was often allied closely to 
‘shepherding’, where the authority of the ‘anointed’ leader was paramount, 
did little to weaken a model of leadership that often centred on power and 
authority. Furthermore, until quite recently, preparation for ministry 
provided by theological institutions focused strongly on preparation of 
ministers as preachers and theologians, rather than as facilitators. On recently 
reviewing skills that, in the practice of congregational ministry, are 
increasingly required, it became apparent to us that newly settled ministers 
often lacked any training or skill base in four key areas: 

■ Change management/chairmanship and consensus building skills; 

■ Conflict resolution skills; 

■ Counselling skills; 

■ ‘Urban life’—engaging mission in marginal places (ethnography; 
listening to other voices; reflective practice). 

Not only has the difficulty of dealing with people whose experience 
of meaningful community has been weak, if not absent, from their lives prior 
to entering congregational life, become increasingly more difficult in terms 
of pastoral care, but a model of churchmanship that assumed the Sunday 
sermon be addressed to people who lived in a measure of shared community 
for the rest of the week has long passed. As the English Anabaptist/ Baptist 
practitioners and theologians, Sian Murray-Williams and Stuart Murray, 
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remark in their recent work, The Power of All, 21 models of churchmanship 
that vest ecclesial power and authority in a single voice, rather than 
encouraging dialogue and exploration together, do little towards fulfilling 
the Great Commission’s call to make disciples: 

What do we do if thousands of sermons, hundreds of sparkling worship 
services, a plethora of Christian resources, and multiple courses and programs 
are not making disciples? It is here, we believe, that monovoiced expressions 
of church prove woefully inadequate. 22 

It seems to me that the pursuit of shared convictions and practices 
arising from an exploration of the full biblical text, requires the highest 
regard for the Bible as the Word of God to us. To ask the question of a 
congregation: ‘How does this Scripture challenge us to obedience?’ in 
applying the yardstick of ‘this is that’ in relating Israel’s redemptive journey 
to our own lives; and the ‘then is now’ of teleological anticipation and 
eschatological fulfilment, requires honed skills on the part of the minister. It 
demands, as McClendon puts it, a ‘hermeneutical motto, which is shared 
awareness of the present Christian community as the primitive community 
and the eschatological community \ 23 

The need for educated and equipped ministry is not in question. What 
has to be asked is: ‘What are we educating and equipping ministers for?’ The 
challenge of educating, training and mentoring ministers to be increasingly 
effective as facilitators is before us. To be ‘creatively rooted’ in the life of 
Christ Jesus, expressed in a manner that facilitates the ongoing life of the 
local church community. 

The Importance of Practice 

Our Scottish stories also highlight the practices that arise from seeking to be 
‘intentionally relational’ within and beyond church. This does not come 
easily to people who live in an environment where people are increasingly 
isolated: by 2013, it was reckoned that 29% of households in the UK were 
single-person households. This means that the skill sets that are necessary 
for developing and living in meaningful community have to be worked on 
and developed; moreover, relating meaningfully to others is something that 
people have to opt into, rather than something they are required to do of 
social necessity. Shaping that relationality in a manner that is ‘unashamedly 
missionaT, reflecting the character of Jesus Christ and his mission towards 
others, especially in terms of Jesus’ own Nazareth Manifesto, as expressed 
in Luke 4.16-21, is a huge challenge. Positive response to that challenge is 


21 Sian and Stuart Murray Williams, The Power of All: Building a Multivoiced Church (Harrisonburg, 
Va.: Herald Press, 2012). 

22 Sian and Stuart Murray, The Power of All, p. 130. 

23 McClendon, Ethics, p. 31 (emphases are McClendon’s). 
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evidenced in the stories of ‘helps’ ministries in charity clothing shops, food 
banks, rehabilitation ministries, counselling services, family welfare and 
advice, children’s and young person’s clubs, together with ‘outsourcing’ of 
some social provisions to community groups such as churches, by local 
authorities: all of these stress the impact that church communities, harnessed 
to strong convictional drivers, can have in effectively ministering salvation 
and Shalom to the wider community. 


Missio Dei and Ethical Imperatives 

On the basis of what we have rehearsed so far, where convictional drivers do 
not arise simply out of scientific observation, how then are we to validate 
them in a manner that does not resort to foundationalist language? We can 
do so by following McClendon’s lead in looking to the integral importance 
of resurrection reality, the anastatic sphere, breaking through into our present 
understanding. In applying ‘then is now’ to the way we seek to live and 
witness, we are then led towards grasping how, as we find expression of the 
resurrection life touching us in the present, we are already engrafted into 
eternal life: through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. To experience 
this power of resurrection with Christ, we need first to embrace the death 
that Christ has called us into: a death expressed through our baptism. This is 
death to life lived simply as individuals, separated from other people and 
separated from a life of Godly purposefulness. The call to be ‘creatively 
rooted’ is a call to rediscover our identity in and through participation, 
through the Holy Spirit, in the life of Jesus Christ, through His death and 
resurrection. Our convictional drivers are validated through being rooted in 
the dynamic action of the Missio Dei, as Jesus Christ embraces our humanity 
and carries it into His life of ministry, leading to the inevitability of the Cross 
and into the power and vindication of the Resurrection. Our baptism is our 
engrafting not only into Christ’s death, but into a journey into resurrection 
living. Rooted in Christ, our triad of convictional drivers are no less than an 
expression of the salvific mission of God intentionally embracing our 
humanity, bringing transforming initiatives unashamedly into the lives of 
others. Through the Cross of Christ as the point of divine exchange, where 
Jesus’ taking of our sins results in our being infused with His righteousness, 
we are assured that the Holy Spirit by whose power Jesus Christ was raised 
from the dead is the same Holy Spirit who will fill and enable our lives, to 
express the vivacity and purposefulness of Jesus Christ Himself, in and 
though our humanity. 

In pursuing this vision of the Missio Dei, a baptistic vision that looks 
to the critical point of conversion being in our desire to be united with Jesus 
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Christ in his death and resurrection, there are two key Christo-centric, 
biblical motifs that will empower the convictional drivers, helping them to 
be enabled through our lives. These are the motifs of kenosis and anastasis : 
self-emptying and resurrection. 

Kenosis 

Much has been written on kenosis, in terms of Nicene and Chalcedonian 
Christology. Often, the Philippian hymn is engaged in terms of the fourth 
and fifth century Patristic debates. But here we have been addressing an 
understanding of the Incarnate One’s investing of self for others, pointing to 
it as a basis and foundation of his ministry and ours. Here we are faced with 
kenotic ministry: God’s imperative towards humanity, of self-emptying and 
humbling, for the purposes of obedience and service, in a manner expressed 
in passages such as the Sermon on the Mount of Matthew 5-7, in Matthew 
10.37-39, John 12.24; and in the Philippian hymn of Philippians 2.5-11. 

There is a need to place kenosis once more at the heart of the 
understanding of the Christian life and of Christian leadership. It is the 
essence of what it means to be and make disciples, engaging in a Christ-like 
manner in both mission and ministry. 

Anastasis 

A biblically Pentecostal emphasis on the empowering of the Holy Spirit is 
essential for today’s church. Without the special unction of the Holy Spirit, 
there can be no life of faith and discipleship. There is a need to stress afresh 
the becomingness of God's kingdom, to seek and allow this to ‘break 
through’ upon us, both in affective experience and cognitive recognition. 
This properly encourages us to affirm the affective, keeping it directed 
towards an explication of our participation in the ‘anointed’ life we are called 
to. The call is back to the ‘this is that’ of the primitive Christian community; 
and the anticipatory manifestation of the Kingdom, in ‘then is now’, that is 
also there in the stories of Scripture. Convictional drivers bring more than 
self-understanding. They are a call, prophetic and urgent, for practices to be 
implemented. 

The power that drives us forward in the Christian life, through the 
exercise of the Spirit upon us, is the power of anastasis, of resurrection. This 
is the true action of the Holy Spirit in our lives, lifting us up into the 
communio in ekstasis of God’s Being, as God expresses Himself into our 
lives in the ontic actuality of the Holy Spirit acting upon us, through a 
humanity shared with Jesus Christ. 

The Holy Spirit creates for us not simply convictional drivers, but 
ontological drivers: He is forming in us and through us the manifest presence 
of the resurrected Jesus Christ, distinctively shaping convictions and 
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practices that exhibit this in differing cultural and contextual settings. The 
foretaste that the Spirit brings of what is before us is, however, always a 
foretaste of resurrection life. This resurrection life is not detached from our 
organic and social nature: the three are blended now, as they will be in all 
eternity. This insight, which McClendon grasped so well, is one that we must 
not lose sight of. 

Revd Dr Jim Purves 

Mission and Ministry Advisor, Baptist Union of Scotland 



